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AN EXAMINATION 


INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. 


Part IJ.—Ponrtratts OF THE FIRST Four 
CENTURIES, FROM THE CHRISTIAN CEMETERIES. 


to exist, that may lay 
claim to a high an- 
tiquity, and amongst 
which we may look 
for early instances of 
the likeness of our Sa- 
viour, may be classed 
thus :— 

1. Mosaics executed 
at ascertained periods, between the 
second and the seventh centuries. 

. Pictures on unprepared linen cloth, exe- 
cuted in a material similar to trans- 
parent water colour, to be ascribed to a 
period (probably) antecedent to the 
third century, and generally purporting 

‘ to be the handkerchief of St. Veronica, 
and the image depicted to have been 
caused by direct application of the cloth 
to the face of our Lord. 

. Pictures evidently of high antiquity, exe- 
cuted in ¢empora on wood, of eastern or 
Byzantine origin, and traditionally as- 
cribed to St. Luke. 

. Metal work, executed during the Ostro- 
Gothic occupation of Italy, when other 
kinds of Art were almost impracticable. 

. Sculptures, frescoes, and works of Art, 
executed on glass and other materials, 
taken from the Christian cemeteries, and 
executed during the first four centuries. 

Of the classes above enumerated the last is 
by far the most important, both on account 
of the unquestionable antiquity of the objects 
it includes, and the general excellence of their 
preservation. ‘To comprehend their full value, 
some detailed account of the places whence 
they were taken will be requisite, and as first 
in importance, it will be best to commence 
with the Roman catacombs. 

It was to be expected that the converts to a 
creed which taught the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body amongst its principal tenets, 
would view with something like abhorrence 
the pagan practice of incremation, to which 
they had been accustomed. ‘To our modern 
conceptions the disposal of our mortal re- 
mains, however it may be effected, presents 
no obstacle to the accomplishment of the final 
restoration; but various circumstances concur 
in forcing on us the conviction that the earlier 
converts to Christianity entertained more con- 
fined ideas on the subject. “To them it was 
a point of vital importance, if not absolutely 
necessary, that some portion of the mortal 


in and combine with the earth, it being appa- 
rently held by them that a new power, a 
capacity of fructification and development, 
was thereby im They considered that 
the a of burning was an avoidance of that 
condition of corruption that must precede the 
incorruptible. The seed that was sown must 
germinate in darkness before it could rise to 
the light of another day: but how to effect 
this disposal was the difficulty. In many cities, 
in Rome for instance, to bury in the ground in 
the sight of the populace, even in times when 
the sect was not persecuted, was simply impos- 
sible. The temples, the gardens, ad places of 
ublic resort, would, in pagan eyes, be pro- 
aned by the presence of a corpse. The 


~~~ | obstacle was, however, not insurmountable : 


around the city, amongst the gardens and villas 
of the ae ye nay that belonged to the 
richer converts to the new faith. ‘These per- 
sons naturally resorted to the more secluded 
parts of their own property, to plant that 
precious seed which had fallen from their own 
tree—a use that was readily extended to the 
friends and dependents of the household, and 
in most cases to the members of the church 
generally. The excavations thus formed, ex- 
tended themselves as occasion arose, and took 
the form of narrow passages, in most parts 
about six feet in height, and three wide; the 
receptacles for the dead being ranged in hori- 
zontal tiers one above the other on the sides of 
the passages, precisely similar to the construc- 
tion of berths round the cabin of a passenger 
vessel. The vicissitudes of the church soon pro- 
videdotherusesfor thesesubterranean chambers. 
In times of persecution, the public assemblin 

of the people for Christian worship was attende 

with considerable danger; accordingly, small 
chambers or chapels were added to the excava- 
tions, in which the sacred mysteries might be 
celebrated in comparative security, to which 
children and catechumens might resort for in- 
struction, and which might serve as the cathe- 
dral or seat of the bishop ;—this last use bein 

evidenced by the frequent chair or cathedra 

cut in the rock, and generally to be found near 
the resting-place of some noted saint or martyr. 
With the spread of the new religion these 


extensions, consequently we find them in many 
instances ranged in stories one above the 
other, and of some miles in extent. From the 
fact of these being so frequently met with 
beneath the surface of Rome and the surround- 
ing Campagna, it was supposed that they com- 
municated with each other, and thus much 
larger dimensions were attributed to particular 
cemeteries than the facts warrant. As far as 
can be ascertained, they exist, as might have 
been expected from the nature of their origin, 
in separate and distinct series. _ 

Though the necessity which existed for places 


of subterranean burial during the persecution of | 


the church ceased with the conversion of the 
empire, the practice was not wholly discontinued. 
Churches were built and decorated, and conse- 
crated cemeteries on the surface of the land 
were provided with a lavish hand by Constan- 
tine and the Empress Helena; but to human 
affections and sympathies the place which held 
the ashes of kindred who had gone before, and 
that was hallowed by the presence of those 
glorious Christian warriors whose “blood, shed 
for the testimony,” had now fructified into a 
triumphant church, had a consecration beyond 


all others. Accordingly, for purposes of inter- | passage 


ment they were still occasionally resorted to, 


til, as a matter of expediency, and to prevent | gloom. The first feeling o 
the eon . those oon, at the strangeness of the scene, having 


the disturbance of existing sepulchres 


who considered they would be safer if they | passed away, 


}-eould possess-themselves of a resting-place in | thickly covered with 
dust of se cas who | characters engraved thereon, 


close proximity to the 
we ge - 





=~blood for the faith, an edict was 


cemeteries required frequent and considerable. 


remains, however small, should be implanted | issued by Pope Damasus, in the 


) ; ear 365, closing 
the cemeteries to interment, and indeed to access 
, a ao y- But the victory of the church though 

ecisive was not final: another century-saw 
pagan Ostro-Goths occupying the Christian 
metropolis, desecrating the temples of God, and 
driving the Christian flock once more to seek 
shelter in “the caves of the ground” from the 
fiery whirlwind of persecution that again swept 
over the land. Here they were pursued and 
slaughtered with a fury scarcely equalled in the 
worst times of the pagan Cesars. The tombs 
of the saints and martyrs were desecrated, and 
their ashes strewed in the streets of the city or 
flung into the Tiber. The storm was violent 
but evanescent, and again the church enjoyed 
peace. But in order to prevent any fur- 
ther disturbance of the precious ashes lying 
beneath, it was determined to close and to 
effectually conceal the entrances to the sub- 
terranean chambers, retaining those only that 
opened into convents (which were afterwards 
fortified for their further protection), and into 
concealed places in the crypts of churches. 
These latter were soon walled up and forgotten ; 
while with respect to those that opened into the 
convents, it was discovered by the more astute 
among the holy brotherhood, that the moderate 
and unvarying temperature of the rock chambers 
beneath exercised a peculiar preservative and 
maturing effect on wine ; consequently, in more 
than one instance, the consecrated vaults were 
utilized as the convent wine-cellars, a requisite 
space being appropriated, and the remainder 
walled off in consideration of the superstitious 
fears or imaginings of the convent butler. In 
the course of centuries the walled up portions 
were forgotten, and, in consequence, the very 
existence of most of the catacombs was, till a 
comparatively recent period, a matter of specu- 
lation. 

There cannot be a doubt that there exist 
under the surface of the Campagna, other of 
these cemeteries that have not yet been ex- 
plored, and which are, probably, as rich in un- 
disturbed works of Art and antiquity as any 
that have yet been opened. It is to be hoped 
that when these are discovered, their precious 
contents will meet with more considerate and 
enlightened treatment than has been extended 
to the others. 

Of those that have been explored, the 
contents (mortal remains included) have, in 
some instances, been carried away no one knows 
whither, in others they have been wantonly and 
totally destroyed ; but such as have escaped, and 
would bear removal, have been sleeod | in the 
museums of the Vatican and the Lateran, or 
exist unarranged and uncatalogued in different 
parts of the Papal residences. Fortunately, 
_enough remain to afford most important infor- 
mation on the subject of this inquiry. 

A first entry into one of these subterranean 
cemeteries, while the mortal furniture and 
decorations remained undisturbed, must have 
been singularly impressive. An opening in the 

und small enough to be easily hidden by 

rambles and tall grass; a steep flight of steps 
cut in the loose crumbling rock, descending to 
a depth of forty, sixty, or perhaps eighty feet ; 
a massive door strongly barred, but the material 
so rotten as to give way to the slightest touch ; 
a few more steps, and then a long narrow 
passage, just wide enough to pass along with- 
out much inconvenience. In utter darkness 
and eternal stillness the long passage goes on 





and on, the occasional openings into other 
s—dark and silent, and apparently as 
interminable as itself—onl adding a deeper 
rd bewilderment and 
we observe the sides of the 
white marble slabs with 
clear and sharp as 
when fresh from the mason’s chisel, memorials 


side 
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of the dead that for fourteen, fifteen, perbaps | 


eighteen centuries have lain behind—in fact, a 


few inches within the walls of this dark narrow | 
passage, lie in tiers one above the other, and so | 
close that not another could be placed between, | 
the bones (in some instances, in others the 


mere concave shape in a mass of dust) of the | to watch us, and actually to turn their eyes on | 


first converts to our faith. Still the long 


narrow passage goes on and on, and still con- | 


tinually branches off into others, repetitions of 


itself. Frequently interspersed among the | 
white tablets, are small recesses, scarcely large | 

to thrust the hand into; inside these | 
will be found a small bottle, apparently of silver | 
or of mother-of-pearl, but really of decayed | 
glass: it falls into the finest flakes on the | 


— touch. This is a on a tear 
tle, dry enough now beyond all question, 
however full it may have been once.* 

The portion of the cemetery we have just 
passed | senee is that which was first excavated, 
and, in all probability, contains the remains of 
the earliest converts to our faith. A Christian 
church must have existed in Rome from a period 
almost immediately succeeding to the resurrection 
of our Lord, as Bt. Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans in the year 58, when the church was 
already numerous, and “their faith spoken of 
over the world.” That these were the earliest 
interments is also evidenced by the fact of some 
pagan usages being still retained. The Chris- 
tian anagram is certainly on the tablet, but 
human affection, under such circumstances, is 
loth to part with its old modes of expressing 
itself, and the lachrymatory and the patere are 
no less certainly found whe We go further 


on in the dark passage, into the midst of, 
probably, another generation, for the series of 
white tablets is now often interrupted by a 
icture, a rait, probably, of the person 
ying behind. These pictures, existing in their 
lonely dark stillness century after century, seem 





assembled above 
were doubtless placed 


blond Achrymatories, containin 
ood, are invariably found in 


perimentin 
with various nts, states, in a © on this substance 





p 2 what appears to be dried 
the dried red substance was blood ne martyrs ; that | 


replete with a meaning and significance pecu- 
liarly their own, in comparison with the inani- 


us as we pass along. Soon we come to a group 
of smaller figures, a picture in three compart- 
ments—our first parents in the act of their dis- 
obedience, a medallion portrait of the occupant 
of the grave behind with uplifted hands, in the 
attitude of prayer, then a figure of a shepherd 
carrying a wounded lamb across a stream (the 
mystic Jordan). This figure, of infinite sweet- 
ness, gentleness, and power, is one which we all 
know. The whole picture embodying the hope 
and creed of him or her whose mortal garment 
lies behind —* As in Adam all died, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” Soon we come to 


other pictures, eloquent of the same eternal 


hope: our Lord distributing the bread of life ; 
the raising of Lazarus; the river of the water 
of life, in contradistinction to the dark waters 
of Jordan, full of living fish, the symbol of the 
Christian flock passing through the dark wave 
in their journey hence.* Passing on we come 
to a shorter , and entering we find it 
expand into a vaulted chamber, some three or 
four yards square, above and around covered 
with pictures and gilding. On three of the 
sides are projections like seats: these are 
the tombs of martyrs, and the chapel has been 
cut and decorated in their honour; in one 
corner may be seen a chair carved in the rock. 
This chapei is also a cathedral, a Roman bishop 
in times of persecution had his seat here; but 
these pictures are not mere idle fanciful decora- 
tions —they had a high purpose. They represent 
scenes from the Scriptures, illustrating those 
tenets of the Christian faith that more especially 
distinguish it from that of the idolaters. This 



































chapel and cathedral was also a school i i 
children and catechuinens came to be poe beers sang 
in times when they could not be s0 safely 

ground, and these pictures 


there for their instruc. 
tion. Penetrating still further we come upon 


ing somewhat from th 
saw at first. “Tin Old Testament Soe 


* Though the representatio 
n of 
ferstood to be typleal of the passage of a yes 
its principal signiSenting yy an 6 tone branch of 
| ¢xpressly typical of our Lont himself. reees?, ® 30 is 
rst ages of the church, that the ancient mney e 


re 
| figure of a _ tation in Christian churches. The 


} 5 
that he e etter to M. Fabret » 48 typical of o 
- —_ find nothing it resem)! Sbrettl, | have originated in the fam ur Saviour, is held to 


ed but desiccated con. 


in. heme: ous acrostic verses of the Roman 

, y S.A ti 

ustin and 

di Civ. Del, xviii. 23; ‘and Euseb i Ora Cone ee 
e , 





———— 





| generally resorted to for subjects: Noah in 

the ark, or rather just leaving it; 
mate objects and the withering dust around— | striking the rock; and, especially, the 
nay, even with our own selves, they appear to | of Jonah, W . 
be the real living —_—_ of place the | - mene — “—— grt = 

ickering li ives them motion, they seem | legends: Orpheus and the 
flickering light gi ; These seem sadl 
but their significance we s 
Richly carved sarcop 
the subjects sculpture 
of the paintings, all typical of the one great 
most of them repeat- 
ess perfectly that same like- 
ness we all know so well. We go further on 
parently endless passage, we pene- 
erness of cross 
steep steps to lower stories, and yet 
and throughout all, the same 
the same tablets, pictures, and sculptured sarco- 
hagi, all embodymg the same eternal hope. At 
go further, we perceive a change: 
the places of interment are not so 
orderly as they were, and not so 
nally a space has been cut through a 
picture to allow of a resting-place behind, and 
we notice other irregularities. The time of 
Constantine had come, the church was emanci- 
pated and had inherited the land, and things 
were not carried on below in a manner s0 
orderly as they had been. 
passages still go on, but are, perhaps, fi 
or on other accounts no longer safe, and we are 
forced to return. 

We have hitherto been taking 
at the general a 
now examine a 


We are also somewhat surpri 


out of place, 
“per presentiy. 

will be met with; 
on them, like those 


consolatory hope, 
ing more or 


The | dark 


glance 

ce of things pa ay will 
oser and deeper. How 
exquisitely touching are the loving words en- 
graved on the tablets! how full of the eloquence 
that could not express itself in words is the 
simple inscription, “To the sweetest of women,” 
“DVLCISSIMAE FEMINAE IN PACE;” 
and again, “To the sweetest of wives, who lived 
y ears,” “CONIVCI DVLCIS- 
SIMAE VIXIT XXII.” We read, not that 
Ulpia is buried, but that Ulpia is decorated. 


=U 7 ® N= 
VLPIA DECORATA 


Look inside where Ulpia’s mortal cl 
lies, a space scarcely larger than a hand, a1 
j nes are but too in- 
dicative of the kind of crown that Ulpia now 
wears. “Eutychia, happiest of women,” lies 
next. Behind her stone we shall find a larger 






























































aperture, and calm] 
Eutychia: at her fee 


lying—what was once 
bedded in the mortar, 


the initial letters of the titles of our Lord, with which each 
verse commences, making up the Greek word, IX@Y2, § 
fish. Ingovs Xpioros, @cov Yios, Swrnp- 
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will be a glass cup, exquisitely decorated 
with fi wrought in gold—our Saviour 
raising Lazarus,* rude in execution, and un- 
like in countenance; but the period at which 
it was executed was so early that no in- 
formation of what our Lord was like had 
reached the artist. On the breast of Euty- 
chia’s cast off apparel, or more probably fallen 
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nim VA 


_zé 


No. 3. 


between its folds, will be found a small glass 
ornament, once suspended by a cord: on this 
is also a picture—Noah leaving his ark,+ or 
our Lord bringing the fruit of the tree of oo 
—again the all-consolatory hope that lives an 
breathes over everything in the place. 

Though this description purports to be an 


cemetery, it is yet in every respect a strict] 
accurate sketch of things as prem perdi “ak 
many of the catacombs in their present condition 
(though some of their contents may be removed), 
resenting an appearance but little differing 
rom the above description. The passages, the 
chapels, the pictures, and many of the tablets, 
are still undisturbed. Some of the tablets are 





removed, and are now in the museums of the 


| Vatican or the Lateran, where also are the 


saroophagi, with notes referring to the places 
| whence they were taken. The cups, patere, 
| and lachrymatories, are mostly in the same 
/ museums, but portions of some of these may 
still be seen, embedded in the mortar, in the 
positions they originally occupied. This is 
_more especially the case in the cemeteries of 
St. Callisto, St. Agnese, and SS. Achilli e Nereo. 
The picture I have drawn above might be 
much added to, many of the contents which 
the excavations have revealed to us are inte- 
resting and a in the extreme, but not 
being immediately connected with the pu 
of this inquiry, it will suffice merely to 
to them. Particularly rich are different oe 
'ments in the Vatican—not easily accessible to 
the public—in these Christian memorials, the 
beauty of some of which can scarcely be com- 
rehended from a mere description :—Cups of 
Cine and lilac glass with the gold figures on 
_ them, such as we mentioned above: some of 
_ these with the figures worked to a degree of finish 
| perfectly wonderful, especially one representing 
the portraits of a man with his wife and child, in 
the costume of the time of Trajan, which is quite 
a marvel of accuracy of detail and purity of “— 
equalling in these respects that 


ude 





an 
been done in the best period of Art Tazza of 
exquisite proportions and workmanship, to which 
the decay of the glass has given the appearance 
of being carved in pearl; amulets, armlets, 





imaginary visit only to a recently opened 


and other jewellery in gold, silver, and bronze, 





generally repeating the usual symbols of the 
Christian’s hope. Tools of workmen ; hideous 
eae of torture; carved ivory figures, or 
rather their remains ; ge he -work of 
the Ostro-Gothic peri oicely worked with 
enamel; and an infinity of other suggestive 
matter, the description of which would at pre- 
sent be rather beside my p " 

The illustrations to this number are given as 
specimens of Christian art, which, if not older, 
must be at least as old as any existing. From 
whatever cause it may proceed, they seem to 
have escaped general notice hitherto;—a fact 
to be wondered at the more, considering the 
important link they supply in a chain of 
evidence that leads us , distinctly and 
clearly, to the very earliest period of our era. 
It is, in fact, impossible to overrate their im- 
portance in this respect; and I would enter 
into the arguments in support of their antiquity 
now, were it not that I have already exceeded 
the space at my disposal this month, and it 
will be difficult to perceive the full force of the 
reasoning I shall adopt, unless these works are 
considered together with others on a larger 
scale, which belong to the same age, and with 
which they wére associated in the same ceme- 

. It will therefore only be necessary here 
to observe, that they are unquestionably of the 
first period of the church; Tertullian, who 
wrote in the year 150 or 160, referring to 
them as productions that had once been com- 
mon, but had been discontinued before his 
period, on account of the use of glass being 
superseded by that of metal. 

hese pictures were in every instance exe- 
cuted on the bottom of either a glass cup or a 
patere, which is understood to have held 
some portion of the sacramental elements, and 
to have been deposited in the grave at the 
same time as its oceupant—the consecrated 
wine and bread being considered as life-giving. 





The practice entered into that general expres- 
sion of the divine hope which it was the effort 
to depict, under every conceivable form of 
symbol and allegory, in the places consecrated 
by the remains of those departed in the faith. 
Some have considered the use of these cups 
and patere but as the continuance of the pagan 
practice of burying food with a deceased person, 
though this would in no way affect the question 
of the antiquity of these relies. It may be ob- 
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* See Cut 1. { See Cut 2. t See Cut 3, 


the church, 


served, this testimony of Tertullian to the effect 
that the sacramental cups fia glass) of the first 
Christians were ornamented with the portraits of 
our Saviour, would seem to leave the question 
no longer in doubt. Eusebius, in the fourth 
century, also mentions the painted images of 
the apostles, handed down from ancient times 
on the eucharistic vessels. Again, Irenseus, 
who lived in the apostolic age, mentions the 
use of glass cups in the sacred mysteries of 
oh the words, TIIE ZHCHC 
(Drink, and live), inscribed upon them, are 








susceptible of none other than the Christian 
interpretation. 

The causes that operated to preserve these 
works require particular mention. At the 
bottom of the glass cup, or plate, was a pro- 
jecting rim, precisely similar to what may be 
seen on the same articles in the present day. 
It was within this rim, on the outside of the 
vessel, that these figures were depicted ; 
immediately previous to a grave being required, 
it was covered with a layer of thick mortar (as 
may be evidenced in many instances, where the 
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mortar i | rdly small 
ly the impression of the | are rude and unlearned. The absurdly 

bod bat of ‘he threads of the linen in which | figure of Lazarus, the mode of delineating 
it ad wrapped) ; the glass cup or plate sunk | sepulchre, the attitude and —— — 0 
slight] into the mortar, and the golden picture | the principal figure, were all mere reproduc- 

the bottom being thus embedded, escaped | tions of the worn-out conventionalities of co- 
the destructive effects of the atmosphere, which, | temporary pagan Art. It is not, —— 
acting on other parts of the glass vessel, corroded | without traces of the deep, poetic tone o 
it rahe a that on the slightest touch | thought so characteristic of the early Christian 


it would fall into thin prismatic fragments, | church. The figure of Lazarus has already 


leaving the bottom sound and hard,* but with descended the steps of the sepulchre by the | 


ing to it with such pertinacity, sole power of the Divine word, his ban ages 
py worth it has been judged — preventing the use of any muscular exertion. 
dent to make no attempt at its removal.  , Again, the idea of the tree of life growing out 
Piithe instances of the likeness here given are of the tomb is conceived in the happiest vein 
not intended as examples of complete and ex- of allegory. A work in fresco from the cata- 
ive portraiture, but only as indicating that | combs of SS. Achillie Nereo, and a sculpture 
existed at that time a recognised type, 
ya — me of likeness, which, re the artnts | the next number of the Art-Journal, as in- 
or workmen of Rome were acquainted with, | stances of treating the same subject in a 
they considered it incumbent on them to en- | manner so precisely similar, that it 1s difficult 
deavour to reproduce in their work ; and many | to avoid the belief that all three were —_ 
of them are in fact as copies as could be | from some previously existing work. ‘This 
expected, considering that they were executed | specimen is executed in gold on a sky-blue 
by unpractised workmen,t on a minute scale, | ground; and from the mode of spelling the 
and in an intractable magerial. And these | name, added to the reasons which will be given 
works afford sufficient evidence that the traits | presently, there is cause to believe it to be the 
of the hair parted in the middle, flowing to the | production of a period little later than the 
shoulders, and beginning to curl or wave from | middle of the first century. 
the ear downward,—the thin beard, the mous-| No. 2 is a work in many respects similar to 
tache, and the oval face,—were recognised as | the last, inasmuch as it once formed an orna- 
the distinguishing characteristics of the true | ment to be worn from the neck, and represents 
likeness, even at that early period. either the resurrection of our Lord, or Noah 
The illustration representing the raising of | leaving the ark: for the purpose of this argu- 
Lazarus, and marked No. | in the series he ment, it is no matter which. The two marks 
given, may be instanced as an example of that on the sides of the hands may represent either 
early date when no information respecting the | the two doves liberated by Noah, or the Alpha 
actual likeness of our Lord had reached the | and Omega: but being almost obliterated, it 
artist. It will be perceived that the conception is now impossible to say which. In this work 
of the whole scene, and its mode of treatment, | the likeness (small as it is) is well rendered, 























No. 6. 


obvious traits in the true likeness had 
\ ss reached | him. W. in this j i 
aye my oy artist felt no — at liberty whe is sieemeied cae the ne of a 
oma oh a el ing aa Rae, in 
timation” , f 1s- | the hair divided j ‘d isti 
re Byewee to ~ portrait as he was able trary to the wh he thet de ys bes 
partial information that had reached bein so far an ap ieation tant . wn 
- Some of these glass Vessels, that I brought with , Oat ¢ contra » the hair i “the f oper 
: m ae om Particularly illustrative of this ~sony len h, and the face is tated a Onc tee 


t Th 
was prohably ton lavention af Agures in gold upon glass to be specially noted is, that the rtraits of the 


fi “hris as ho tw i i 
of the art are known to aia — anda’ on coal neat ine alread Fon sere : 
T, 





from the cemetery at Arles, will be given in | 


_and the execution of the whole is good, tho 
the ark or the sepulchre (the marks of aoe 
' would imply the last) is rudely conceived. Tig 

and some others are executed in gold on dee 
ruby glass, and may be ascribed either to the 
end of the first century or the beginning of the 
second, 

No. 3 is a gold picture on a lilac glass orna. 
ment, of the nature of a medal or a locket, 
intended (as is apparent from the form of the 
top) to be worn round the neck suspended b 
| a chain or cord: it was in this position that it 
was found in the tomb of a female, in the 
catacombs of St. pp. Some consider the 
figure to be that of Jonah; but if it be so, the 
fact makes but little actual difference, for (as 

will be explained afterwards) it would, in that 
case, be still typical of our Saviour, who was 
often eau under other names, for reasons 
that were at that time of ample sufficiency. 
The figure is, however, generally held to repre- 
sent our Saviour bringing the fruit of the tree 
of life, and the two marks nearly obliterated 
on each side of the head can hardly, from their 
position, be other than the Alpha and Omega 
‘Indicative of the sacred person; the serpent 
| on the outside (the emblem of eternity) readil 
‘lends itself to the same interpretation; an 
| being worn round the neck of a deceased person 
who was looking in full assurance for the event 
of which the image is so clearly typical, leaves 
but little doubt of its real meaning. The true 
likeness in this work is more apparent than in 
any of the preceding, although the scale on 
which it is represented is more minute. 

No. 4 may be adduced as an instance of what 
may appropriately be termed the transition of 
the type, being apparently executed at a time 
when some information respecting the more 





| as will be seen by comparing this picture with 
tw hs 


0 others which will a hereafter, in 
all of which the short curled hair, bald head, 
and thickset features of St. Peter, are at once 
| discernible, and afford internal evidence of its 
_ being a direct portrait likeness. Also in the 
| representation of St. Paul the countenance 1s 
scarcely less characteristic: the long, rather 
Scant, and pointed beard, long features, an 
general expression, all proclaim an effort at 
| producing a recognisable portrait. A number 
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of other portraits of these apostles exist, in 
the same compartment of the Vatican, in each 
of which a prevailing and unmistakable type is 
obvious at a glance. St. Paul in one instance 
is certainly represented as slightly bald, while 
St. Peter is not so; but in other respects the 
traits of feature and character are identical. 

It will be seen that the principal figure is 
here represented with a nimbus. Certain 
authorities have referred the first use of this 
symbol to a later period, but certainly erro- 
neously, as it is clearly established that in- 
stances of it may be met with from the earliest 
centuries; indeed it may be seen on n 
deities of a date antecedent to the Christian 
era. This work is executed on a bright blue 
glass, and was taken some years since from the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian. 

The illustration marked No. 5, representing 
our Saviour bestowing the crown on Timothy 
and Justus, is given as an example of an 
advance from the last in the direction of the 
true likeness, the hair being of the recognised 
length, and curling on the shoulder. No hair 
on the lip is apparent, but this appears to be 
owing to an injury to the work, The two 
persons here represented—Timothy and Justus 
—will at once occur to the er as being 
mentioned in the Epistles of St. Paul: as 
it is hardly probable they would have been 
depicted long after their lives, their introduc- 
tion here supports the evidence that will be 
given sseenilllt as to the date of these works. 
The Alpha and the Omega, borrowed doubt- 
less from the imagery of the apocalypse, will 
be seen on each side of the head of the prin- 
cipal figure. This picture is executed in gold 
on a beautiful pale green ground. 

No. 6. Our Lord changing the water into 
wine (held at the time to be a type of the 
change of our body from the corruptible to the 
incorruptible). This is of the whole series the 
best executed and the closest approximation to 
the true likeness; unfortunately, the mouth is 
obliterated; but the well delineated hair and 
beard, the shape of the face and features, as 
far as they are discernible, all evidence the true 
and recognised character. On the left of the 
sacred figure is an emblem which has been held 
to represent the septiform Spirit of God, or the 
seven spirits that stand before the throne of 
the Almighty (mentioned in the Revelations). 
What the emblem on the right signified before 
it was obliterated, it is now impossible to say. 
It will be seen that there are here seven vesse 
represented instead of the “ six water pots of 
stone” mentioned in the Gospel. That this 
was no unintentional error is certain from the 


fact, that often as the subject is presented in the 
Catacombs, seven vessels are invariably intro- 


duced. This has been explained by assuming 
either that the work was executed before an 
intimate knowledge of St. John’s Gospe} had 
become general in the church, or that the nar- 
rative was purposely departed from in order to 
introduce the mystic number—seven ; but this 
last explanation it would be difficult to accept. 
This picture is executed in gold on a lilac 
ground, and may be attributed, like the others, 
to the earliest period of the church. 

No. 7 is an excellently executed and most 
expressive representation of St. Paul. The cha- 
racter and expression in this picture are power- 
fully and distinctly given; and any portrait 
painter will at once see that this is a transcript 
from a recognised type of likeness, as it is 
certain that shortly before the time it was exe- 
cuted (if not at the very time), St. Paul was a 
well-known and easily-recognised individual in 
the streets of Rome, and considering the close 
resemblance it bears to the many other ancient 
portraits of this epoch, there can be no reason 
for rejecting its claim to being, as far as it 
goes, an authentie -pertrait= "Phis- picture is+ 
worked in gold on a dark blue ground. 


VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE-WORKS, 


Amonest the most valuable quarries of the 
United Kingdom must be reckoned those pro- 
ducing slate, the most remarkable being those 
of North Wales. In Merionethshire, in Den- 
bighshire, and in Carnarvonshire are to be 
found a series of slate formations, which must 
be regarded as ggg 8 to the oldest of the 
sedimentary rocks. ‘These have been classed 
by geologists under the terms of Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks, the former term being applied 
by Professor Sedgwick to the rocks investi- 
gated by him, while the latter term has been 
adopted by Sir Roderick I. Murchison to indi- 
cate the extensive rock formations spreading 
from Carmarthenshire in the south to Carnar- 
vonshire in the north of Wales, and stretching 
into some of the adjoining English counties. 
Most of our readers will be familiar with the 
Lake of Llanberis, and the Pass of that name. 
Here are seen in a very striking manner the 
purplish and gray slate rocks, which contain 
the best roo slates in the world. The 
well-known quarries of the late T. Assheton 
Smith are here ; while a few miles distant are 
the yet more remarkable quarries of the Hon. 
Colonel Douglas Pennant. Numerous other 
quarries of slate and slabs are worked in the 
above-named counties. 

In several parts of England slate rocks are 
worked for roofing slates and slabs, the principal 

uarries being in Cornwall, Devonshire, and 

eicestershire. In Scotland the Ballachulish 
and Easdale slates of Argyleshire are the best 
known; these and some other quarries on the 

roperty of Lord Breadalbane producing not 
oe than 10,000,000 slates annually. 

It may not be considered out of place to state 
here some of the physical peculiarities of the 
slate formation. The enormous masses of slate 
rocks which stretch from north to south in 
Wales,—which exist as mountains in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland,—which are largely deve- 
loped in Cornwall and Devonshire,—which form 
some of the most remarkable features of the 
scenery of Scotland,—which are no less striking 
in their character and extensive in their range 
in Ireland, are evidently the result of deposition 
from water. 

Rocks of yet more remote antiquity have 
been worn down by the beating of tempests 
and the rush of torrents. Their débris has 
been borne onward by rivers to a widespread 
ocean, and there slowly it has been deposited, 
until a thickness of many thousand feet has 
been accumulated. 

Any one who has observed the deposit of 
recent mud cannot have failed to remark the 
uniform arrangement of the layers. We find 
the same thing in the older rock formations-— 
layer upon layer they have been deposited; 
and upon the surface of these beds we often 
find indications of the rippling of water, the 
crawling of worms, and even the beating of 
rain drops. Thus rocks which were formed in 
periods so far removed from our own that the 
mind can scarcely grasp the immensity of years, 
bear recorded upon their tablets the phenomena 
. meteorlogical changes, and the evidences of 

ife. 

The peculiar character of a roofing slate does 
not depend, however, on those planes of de- 
posit. Many sandstones in Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and elsewhere will split up into thin 
lamina, which are in the order of bedding, and 
these are sufficiently coherent to be used for 
covering buildings, for paving, and such pur- 
poses; they, however, are not true slates. 

Roofing slates are rarely produced by split- 
ting up the rock in the lines of deposit. They 
-more- commonly_result from lines of cleavage 
which run at some angle, greater or less, across 








the lines of bedding; I! diagram wi . 
der this intelligible’ mete 
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aaaa are the lines in which the deposit 
has taken place, while the cleavage planes are 
shown by the lines 4444. It is usually found 
that the best roofing slates are obtained from 
those rocks in which the cleavage planes are 
nearly at right angles to the planes of deposit, 
and where they approach more closely to each 
other the rocks generally give the best slabs. 

_Much discussion has arisen amongst geolo- 
= on the phenomena of slaty cleavage ; some 

ave referred it to electrical action, and expe- 
riment has shown that this peculiar structure 
can be produced by the long continued action 
of electrical currents ; others have referred the 
cleavage planes to merely mechanical force, 
and hence have referred this peculiarity in 
rocks to the enormous ag a to which they 
have been subjected. This is somewhat sup- 
ported by the fact, that where, from the pro- 
trusion of igneous rocks through the slaty de- 
posit, there has been evidently enormous lateral 
pressure, the rocks have a more perfect cleavage 
than the same rocks existing at such a distance 
as to be, to some extent, relieved from the 
influence of the pressing force. This is not, 
however, the place to discuss the merits of 
_ theories ; sufficient that we have stated 

em. 

This exceedingly useful material, which has 
quite a national character, has assumed of late 
years a more important position than it has 
ever previously done. yond its ordinary 
use for covering roofs, it has been extensively 
employed in the construction of cisterns, for 

aving where ome durability was required, 
or billiard tables, and many other useful and 
important purposes. We purpose in this article 
describing an ornamental manufacture of t 
interest connected with our native poodest, 
that is Magnus’s Enamelled Slate. 

The history of this manufacture is curious 
and instructive, showing the influence exerted 
by one man in the creation of a new industry 
and giving an example of the power of a fixed 
purpose to overcome the Sy oped difficulties. 

It appears that in 1838 the attention of Mr. 
Magnus was drawn to the iar properties 
of slate. Its great strength, its smooth satin- 
like surface, its non-absorbent character, the 
ease with which it could be chiselled, planed, 
and turned in the lathe, and the large size of 
the slabs obtainable, all pointed to uses of a 
different kind to those which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. If a more cheerful aspect than that 
which slate presented could be given to it, 
there was evidently a widely extended field for 
its use. The first experiments were devoted 
to polishing the natural surface, but the best 
result of those experiments was to produce a 
soft ebony-like appearance. Mr. Magnus had 
obtained some knowledge of the application of 
vitrifiable pigments during a residence in the 
Potteries ; and his next experiments were de- 
voted to the production of glazed surfaces by 
artificial means. 

It was at first to determine the 
action of heat on slate itself; it was found that 
it would, when the experiment was made with 
care, endure a heat equal to 500° Fahr., and 
at this temperature it was necessary to float a 
surface of enamel composition on the slab, 
which after being properly diffused, would, 
when cold, take a very high polish, resist the 
action of the ordinary atmospheric changes, 
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care, an when the best pos- 
produced, they pass into the 
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enameller. : 

y metal plates consists in fusin 
‘vitredus compounds eoloure 
, prodtiemg thus a coloured 
ie enameller as to work on 
ich will stand any of heat 
of fructire, but this’ is not the 
. * Iw slate'we have a ‘material 
f as ‘every one knows, when 
Off in’ fragments ; it is a 

se to use care in applying 
Neat, so that there shall be no irregularity 
action; and still more caution is “ee 
if raising the temperature to a sufficient degree 
ect the perfect fusion of the enamel. The 
nattiel flows uniformly over the whole surface, 
and it mily d the great difficulty 
was overcome, but the cooling — - one 
ag yet greater attention than the heat? 

Ay valabs ass thro gh cooling’ ovens, 
if which uniform high temperatures are pre- 
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, s@rved, each ‘one being graduated considerably 


bélow the précedi ing, ufitil * the “enamel ig 
pasty solid, “hard, and firm. This suré 

a# is-now submitted to polishing processés 

the utmost amount of reflecting power 
ig obtained. , 

‘Im Mr. Magnus’s works in Pimlico we see 
the ‘slate in every stage of preparation, from 
the*rough slab as it is* brought’ from the 
||. Welsh quarries to thie most highly elaborated 

sfitface.’ The designs are executed in various 

||) styles; and accordingly the processes’ vary in 

pm toe ey from each other; in some the 

Of inlaying ‘are to” be obtained, in 

others the production of entire surfaces repre- 

senting some nataral, perlitps rare, and* con- 
ently expensive stone.’ ° ’ 

reritations of British and Ttalim marbles, 


of granites, serpentine, and porphyry, 
geek, Haat the ort whoa "aay ve te. 


eye may be de- 
ceived by fiem, Marbling has been rvihided 
with remarkable success, by a pesca of “float- 
ing mineral colours upon a fluid prepared to 
receive them. “By this inverition, ¢ single indi- 
vidual ¢an marble twenty chimney-pieces in 
oer ie true to a than any 
cou uce a tin i 
he prod gle slab ih tlie 
‘In the Jarors’ Report of the Great Exhi- 
ion of 1951 are some interestin particulars, 
which we transcribe, as showing the processes 
by which Mr. Magnus has educated his artists, 
Though not brought up to any business or 
profession, 1 lind, im my youth, studied drawing, 
con amore, ynder Cardelli, fellow-pupil of 
Canoval'a sculptor Of great talent,’and fn éx. 
cellent dranghtsman. I was thus rendered 
competent to direct and form artists. I be- 
lieve those in my employ would do credit to 
any establishment, whether continental or 
British. My principal designer, when I took 
him into my employ, was a plasterer ; my chief 


grainer a baker; and my best imitator of Flo- | 


rentine mosaics a poor boy—one of four ragged 


isi ion, but. | ’ 


ed | saw the probability of enamelled 


 aseaign, that an old: rishwoman kad besought : 
y.be.dong in | 


kind of ey 

ves W ; 
ing the souk rade material, 
Miaghus has effected two itt it works, 
given a muth “higher valde to slate’ 
sessed, and he has sutceeded 


me to put to any 


Mr. 
—hé has 
than it hithérto 
in showing that out of 1 
‘may be produted artistic 
some cases, ‘rate excellence. - ae 
- ‘Mariy ‘years have faturally beet expended in’ 
bringing the enamelled slate’ into gerferal use. 
The difficulties were many: architects were 
cautious in adopting’a new and‘ untried pro- 
duction. This ‘manuf ture also interfered with 


his trade in chimney-pieces; the marble-mason 
— — 
seding foreign’ tharbles; ‘the plumber” foun 

slate Ssterhe and flats take peo aed of lead ; 
the plasterer, and ‘worker “in liola,’ saw 
columhs, pilasters; and plinths of slate, excel- 
ling his imitations of ‘naturé : halls and vesti- 
bules were lined with a material nfore brilliant, : 
and possessing greater permanency, ‘than his 


own. 

The public were assured—and tliey feared — 
that the enathelled slate would: not stand the 
heat requisite for chimney-pieces ; that it would 
chip, blister, and“ lose its polish. After fifteen 
years“trial “it ts found that the slate does not 
chip nearly so, readily as marble; that it does 
not blister, and that its poiish'will remain, even 
when it is pla¢ed in damp apartments, where’ 
every atom of ge would disappear from the 
surface of marble. . 

‘Tiris valuable material has been applied to 
chimnéy-pieces, plain and ornamented. ‘ Some 


others almost realize ‘the finest ornamental 
stones With which we are acquainted. Others, 


again, are in “imitati6n of Florentine work. 
ro 


m the plain, cheap, and useful chimney-’ 


pieces to the most ornamental and costly, every 
description can be obtained. And every taste 
may be gratified; for here are such as exhibit the 
most elaborate designs, and, consequently, com- 
mand the high prices due to artistic excellence. 
Stove fronts, moveable, cabinet, and pedestal 
stoves, pilasters, plinths, columns, linings for 
halls, ~*vestibules, didries, and‘ the like, are’ 
amongst thelist of articles produced. 

Beyond thesé, and of a higher ordet, we niay . 
mention baths, baptistries, altat tablets, pedes- 
tals, brackets, and ofnamental’slabs for loo 
tables. shin 
_ In concluding this short notice of a most 
interesting*manufacture, we are bound to ex- 
press our admiration of the unwearying indus- 
try and ‘sleepless energy, by means of which 
difficulties of no ordinary kind have been over- 
cone. A rude material’ has been exalted into 
one distinguished by artistic beauty. Refined 
taste has “been bestowed on the production of 
articles for daily'use, which can’ be sold to the 
publie at the most moderate prices. Thus @ 
new kind of industry has been created, new’ 
labour has been found for many amongst the 
masses of the metropolis, and fresh labourers 
have been obtained’ from the lower classes 
to aid-in ‘the production of refined works 
of — 

This manufacture—trul y an Art-manufacture 
—presents the pleasing feature of dealing with 
the productions of our own country—of deal- 

ing with slates taken from the most icturesque 
distriets of these most varied islands and, by’ 
the educated labour of our own people, of 
producing a result which attends every effort 
of correct taste—that of enabling us to use 
a material creation as a source of pleasure 


to the eye, as a 1 
‘= ye, a neans of refi 
| mind, 1ement to the 








Rosert Ivnr. 
} 


out of nature’s toughest minds’ 
powérs, exhibiting, in 
as th i 


niany trades. "The stone-niasofi lost a part of 


mérely imitate the black Derbyshire marble,” 


| THE ROYAL ‘Prorunes,: "°"% 


*¢ ied fa 
: +. THE DUENNA. x ws 

 G. S. Newton, R.A., Painter. : CH. Jens, Engraver, ” 
<, « -Biae of the pleture, 2 ft. by 1 ft. Sim, 
‘Hap Newton’s life reached to the number of 
‘usually alte pa ld, Seabee 

left a name md { ngne Jo the ene school for 
‘the dxceflence of is pictures. His, however, was a 
comparatively sho Fg died in 1935, in the* 
pride of his mauhood, having séarcely attained the* 
fortieth year of his age ;"biit during™ his” residefice! 
among us he rapidly rdge into favour, and, at*the? 
‘time of his death, had gained the highest Academical* 
sabia 7 a % eee 


t 
ae 


honours. 

- Gilbert Stewart Newton was a native of Halifax,» 
in. Nova Scotia: he came to England about the year ; 
1820, and entered as a student in the Ro ‘ 
It would appear that he adopted the works of 
Watteau as mofels, in his earlier pictures, for-the, 
compositions of the two. painters have a forcible. 
resemblance, though Newton’s figures have a more 
distinctive and expressive characterthan those of 
the French artist, while retaining the affectediness of . 
the latter. ‘The pictures which first brought New.‘ 
tou into notice were ‘The Forsaken? aud “The’ 
Lovers’ Quarrel,’ both of #hich were @hgtaved, ii’ 
1826, for the annual called “The Literary Souvenir?” 
Three’ or four years dfterwards he exhibited # picttire- 
which gained him much distinction, ‘The Prince of: 
Spain’s visit to Catalina ;” it was also engraved in. 
another volume of the same’ publications and was» 
purchased by the Duke of Bedford, who paid the sum: 
of 500 guineas for it.. His ofher principal works, 
are ‘Shylock and Jessica;’:‘The Abbot Boniface, * 
Portia, and Bassano;’ ‘Lear attended by Cordelia: 





| and the Physician ;’ ‘ Yorick and the Grisette ;’ ‘ 


Viear of Wakefield restoring his Daughter to her, 
Mother ;’ ‘ Captain Macheath ;’ this last was bought 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, for the same sum. as 
the Duke of Bedford’s picture. Newtou also painted 
several excellent’ portraits: He began, on his artival” 
in England, with works of this’ class; and, in a’ 
letter from his countryman, Washington Irving, to’ 
the late C. R. Leslie, dated fromi Paris, in December, 
1820, Irving says,—‘ Powell speaks of some fine 
portrait which he (Newton) -has painted of a gentle-’ 
man, and which is considered his chef d ‘wuvre, but 
does not say whose.portrait it is. I hope itis some 
oue of consequence, that may get him into notice.” 
The portrait, however, as we learn from Leslie's. 
answer, was that of Powell himself, and is spoken . 
of by Leslie as “ perhaps the best, as to likeness, 
the ‘childe’”—a cognomen given to Newton by his. 
iitimate friends —‘‘ has painted.” 
The letters published in a work which has recently. 
made its appearance, “Leslie’s Autobiogtaphical, 
Recollections,” from whieh the above passage 18 
copied, show, as the editor, Mr. Tom Taylor, says, 
“the strong attachment of Leslie, Irving, and their’ 
‘set.’ The “ childe’ is’ G. S. Newton, now (1821) 
in the rapid development of his great bat short: 
lived power, and materially influencing, the colout 
of Leslie, as is apparent from a comparison of his) 
earlier with his later pictures, when Constable’ 
white chalk had got the better of him.” . t 
Newton’s last, picture at the Royal Academy, of 
which hé was a member, was.‘ A d,’ painted in. 
1833: it was about this time he exhibited. b Aeneas 
of deranged intellect, and these were soon followed by. 
decided insanity, from which he recovered only four. 
days before his death: this occurred at Chelsea, ia 
August; 1835. “During this dark period he was, how- 


ever, able occasionally to employ hed 

His picture of the ‘ Duenna,’ ¢ & small and 
comparatively unimportant work, is a good example’ 
of his style: the subject illustrates the well-know® 
proverb, “The course of true Jove never did rum 
smooth.” The young lady has been iuterrupted, by 
an unsympathising elderly wajcher,in what waa 
doubtless. an agreeable conversation with her lover 
at the window, from which she is moving away with 
unmistakable reluctance. The costume of the period 
—in these days of capacious female draperies— 
gives to the younger figure an attenuated and stiff 
appearance; but the expression and attitude well 
sustain the sentiment of the subject: the elder lady 
is a capital and picturesque study. : . 

The ‘Duenna’ is in the Royal Collection at 
Buckingham Palace. 
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TURNING POINTS IN THE LIVES 
OF GREAT ARTISTS. 





No. 1.—FnaxMan AND THE Gotp MEDAL. 





BY WALTER THORNBURY, 


AUTHOR OF “ TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTAR,” AND “ BRITISH 
ART.8TS, FkKOM EOSAKTY TO TURNER.” 





INTRODUCTION. 


Joun FiaxMay, one of the — sculptors 
England has produced, was the son of a poor 
plaster figure-maker, and was born in York, 
1755. ‘Taken notice of as a poor, clever, 
invalid boy, of great promise, and with a taste 
for Art, by the Rev. Mr. Mathew—as Nol- 
lekens Smith, that most delightful of all 
antiquarian Art-gossippers, tells us—he was 
encouraged to make designs from Homer, and 
from Greek plays. His first statue was an 
‘Alexander the Great,’ executed for a Mr. 
Knight, in Portland Place. After his marriage 
with Miss Denman, in 1782, the young sculptor 
left his humble home in Wardour Street, and 
went to Rome to study, incited, it is said, by 
that incorrigible old bachelor, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, warning him that when an artist once 
married, he relinquished study, and betook 
himself to manufacture and money-making—a 
hitter remark, but true, if taken with a grain 
or two of restrictive salt. 

The present scene is intended to depict the 
conceit and arrogance of Flaxman’s early youth. 
On a certain occasion (1781), when he competed 
with one Engleheart, for the Academy’s gold 
medal, he lost it entirely by his intolerable self- 
confidence, and the Bae contempt he 
foolishly entertained of his adversary. His 
mortification and subsequent amendment— an 
amendment that led him at once to greatness— 
I have tried to relate, in a guasi dramatic form. 
The incidents are carefully founded on fact. 


SCENE I. 
The Fuaxman Oyster-Supper. 


A humble room in the house of Flaxman’s 
father—the plaster figure-seller in the Strand, 
opposite Durham Yard, the night of the pre- 
sentation of the gold medal at the Academy. 
The supper-table, glistening under the unusual 
light of four tallow candles, groans with two 
pues of Colchester oysters, three crisp loaves, 
and some fresh-smelling pats of country but- 
ter, whose medallioned surfaces are stamped 
with figures, beautiful as cameos—thanks to 
Flaxman junior. There are four guests pre- 
sent, besides the thoughtful old cast-seller, and 
the chairman of the happy, and, of course (what 
fool doubts it ?) triumphant evening, the young 
competitor for 


Tue Great Acapemic Gotp Mepat, 


this night to be presented. The patron of the 
Flaxmans, the Rev. Mr. Mathew, unfortunately 
could not come; but Stothard and Blake are 
both there, with two unknown artists, whom 
we will call 4. and B. Before each one, on 
the snowy cloth, lies the top of an oyster 
barrel, a rough glass-cloth, and a short, broad 
oyster-knife ; for every one here in Liberty Hall 
helps himself, and is free and happy. 

he hero of the evening is a lame, thin strip- 
ling, with good, luminous eyes, and a prominent, 
full forehead. His dark hair is combed down 
over his shoulders ; but he wears no powder, and 
despises wigs. His coat is plain claret colour, 
and of almost Quakerly simplicity. All but the 
hero are occupied; 4. and B. are spluttering 
about, in kindly, but vain, attempts to open 
the obdurate shell-fish. Flaxman senior, steal- 
ing now and then a glance of pride at the hero, 
who leans back and sketches the group on the | 
back of a letter, is fussily busy, spreading thick 
bread and butter for the whole party. Blake, 
the visionary and poet, has opened one oyster, 


longer 


and having discovered a nest of water fairies 
inside its pearly casket, is dreaming over it in 
a brown study. Stothard, gentle and kind, is 
pursuing the oyster opening with quiet success, 
and fans of opened mollusca (like washed-out 
= tails, as Mr. Mayhew so cleverly and 
ancifully has it) lie tte before him. 

Presently, as Sally enters, blooming from 
the cold river wind, with five pots of stout in 
silvery pewter, from the “ Three Cocked Hats,” 
in Salisbury Street, the openers lay down their 
weapons, Blake yields up his dream, Stothard 
_ s and points to his successes, and 4. and 
B.desist from their Sisypheean labour; to them, 
with proud self-confidence, Flaxman junior, 
a on the back by his father, raises his 
head, and shows a clever caricature drawing of 
ail the group, which 4. and B. say, with one 
voice, 

“Is too bad, John!” 

Now, with semicircular bites, blowing of 
froth, sifting of sneezy pepper, and libations 
to Neptune of vinegar, the supper commences 
in earnest. 

But before I report the conversation of men 
now dead, and so break the confidence of Hades, 
let me draw attention to two or three pro- 
fessional facts, not unimportant to those who 
would wish to view the scene once more, and 
through my eyes. 

The room is a small room, with a brown 
smoked ceiling, and with a glass door, green- 
curtained, through which you can catch occa- 
sional glimpses of the white figures in the outer 
shop, met as in eternal and silent ee. 
There are all my old friends: the careful bending 
Discobolus, with a quoit like a huge white bun 
in his poising hand ; ‘ Laocoon & Co.,’ involved 
in a very chancery suit of snakes; the ‘ Dying 
Gladiator,’ conscious of death, and dying b 
thick sobs; the ‘ Venus,’ with the little doll- 
head ; the ‘ Apollo,’ the divine dancing-master ; 
the anonymous ‘Torso,’ with his packed-up 
trunk; the ‘Wrestlers,’ tangled together in 
angry interlacement; the ‘ Fighting Gladiator,’ 
ready even to scale heaven; the ‘ Apollino,’ 
fawn-like and beautiful; the ‘ Hercules,’ ex- 
hibiting his matchless muscles; and the ‘ Anti- 
nous,’ a fop trying to look the god. 

Nor, in sak is the supper-room too without 
some overflowings of shop about it. On the 
wall hangs a cast of the huge arm of Michael 
Angelo’s ‘Moses;’ over the side-board are 
strung hands and skulls, and plaster studies of 
the ‘Dying Alexander,’ and Niobe, and the 
Diana. On the mantelpiece stare the grim 
heads of Verus and Caracalla; and over the 
sofa are some anatomical studies of legs and 
arms, in strong action, and painted in dull blue 
and red. 

“T wish, dear Jobn,” said Flaxman senior, 
suddenly breaking from a discussion as to how 
many sovereigns the ~ medal would weigh, 
“that our dear friend, Mr. Mathew, could be 
here to-night, to share our pleasure and 
triumph.” 

“ He is a clever man,” said the victor, gulp- 
ing down an oyster, “and gives nice parties, 
where one can really see somebody.” 

“ How well 1 remember that blessed day, 
John, when he came into my shop—” 

“* More oysters, father ?” broke in the irreve- 
rent hero, dreading an old and, perhaps, what 
might at this special juncture of success, be 
called rather a derogatory story. 

“Just afew, John. We lived in New Street, 
Covent Garden, then, and he came with a 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ that he wanted mended ; 1 
remember Psyche’s right arm was broken. We 
ve talking pleasantly enough about Rome, 
when—” 

“Oh never mind all that, father, now; I no 

require Reverend Mr. Mathew; 1'm an | 
Academy gold medallist ; and besides people—” | 
“ Nonsense, John; Mr. Blake, do you—” 





“Oh, pray tell it all through, Mr. Flaxman,” 
said Blake; “I like to hear how dear Jack got 
ou 


“ Well, we were talking about the Borghese 
and the Aldobrandini, pe 80 On, leant 
enough, when who should give a little low 
cough, mg down behind the counter, but you, 
John. He was a’ poor little pale fellow on 
crutches then, Mr. Stothard ; and there he was, 
seated in a baby chair, with a large folio Virgil 

ropped up on a big chair before him, on which 
ie had put his little weak legs.” 
_ “I wish you wouldn’t go on, father,” breaks 
in the hero, rather petulantly; “why am I 
always to be reminded of my crutches ?” 

“No, you wouldn’t think, Mr. Blake, to see 
John now—a gold medallist, and not unlikely to 


be a great sculptor too one of these days—that , 


he was ever a poor cripple; but there, God is 
od, and what I say is—well, John, I won't, 
if it makes you angry; yet why should it ?— 
So the reverend gentleman, looking kindly over 
the counter—for the coughing had startled 
him—asked John, ‘What book are you read- 
ing, my little boy?’ ‘A Latin one-—Virgilius 
Maro,’ said John, rising on his crutches.” 

“There you go again, father.” 

“Don’t, John; give me another glass of 
stout. ‘1’m trying to learn Latin, Sir,’ said 
Jolu. ‘Indeed!’ replied the reverend gentle- 
man, quite pleased like, ‘then ]’ll bring you a 
Horace to-morrow;’ and so he did, and from 
that time to this he has been one of John’s best 
friends,” 

“Got him the ‘Alexander’ to do for Mr. 
Knight,” says A. 

“And the drawings for Mr. Crutchley,” 
chimes in B. 

“ When John was only six, I remember him 
too,” says Flaxman senior, with honest paternal 
pride, “ standing between Mr. Smith’s knees, 
and looking at Sis antique seal. Presently he 
up with his little demure coaxing face, and 
says to Smith, ‘Oh, Mr. Smith, let me take a 
squeeze from your blue seal. Father often gives 
me impressions, and allows me to look at 
them when I’m not busy with my Delectus and 
Latin exercises.’ ” 

“Then he used to go to Rathbone Place, 
didn’t he, Mr. Flaxman ?” says Stothard, “and 
draw from Homer, while Mrs. Mathew read it 
to him.” 

“Surely, surely,” says the father, “John 
never cared for toys; but put him down before 
a cast, and he would sit an hour at a time 
watching it.” 

“Is not that Dying Alexander like ‘a lost 
spirit,’ honoured sir?” says Blake, suddenly, to 
Flaxman senior. 

“T really never saw one, Mr. Plake—by the 
bye, Sally, get out the spirits,” says the matter- 
ol-fact man to the visionary—‘‘the spoons, 
Sally, and do mind the water boils.” 

“ Now, Stothard, what do you think of m 
‘Fury of Athamas?’” says the hero, who fee 
it time to appear on the stage. “ Do you think 
it really is my best work, as all the fellows 
seem to say?” 

“T do, Jack; full of the classical spirit, and 
animated with quite a Michael Angelesque 
spirit, though less violent.” 

“But not tame—not at all tame?” ner- 
vously asks the self-crowned hero. 

“No, not the least tame; but—” 

“What but ?” 

“ Why, I think the right leg of Athamas has 
the patella a trifle too—” i 
or No, just right; rather too high, if pos- 
sible.” 

“Oh, excellent; leg the best part,” said 4. 








* By Jove, splendid leg,” says B., who, like 
A., is ‘a friend of the family, and a wholesale 
admirer and hanger-on of Flaxman junior. 
“There are weak points, Mr, Stothard,” says 
the father; “ but you are wrong about the leg 
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: lev: ird class,” said Blake, suddenly looking up | fine: one leg is thrown sharply forward, the 
—oh, certainly wrong about it _ te ierant a his meditations. : other strained behind ; the sartorius, or tailor’s 
patella is a beauty ; you see « Oh, nonsense, Blake,” said Stothard; “why, | muscle, is beautifully shown on the left thigh ; 
sentes’ of Apelenet i I am wrong,” says | then don’t you take spirits of the first class ?” the ligament of the right leg, too, finely felt, a 
I dare ry tw! tery ot be ‘ Ten sure pushin to him the bottle. like an anklet it —— round and compresse 
the defeated Stot — ‘el more about | “I shall never, I suppose, be allowed by the | the springing cords of the limb strongly in mo. 
that John 5 be ft T—John some more | talkative Mr. Stothard, to finish my story. | tion. Oh, it isa triumph! Then the way the 
tellas than I do; § Thssk ton.” From that moment I knew the medal was mine ; | child hangs, struggling, at his back ; by Jupiter, 
wl eet vee til oeen” says the | though I must say the Keeper said there were | you can almost see it move! That boy will 
| vo that fs to be “just by Exeter Change, and | good points in Engleheart’s (dipus, but his | one day— 
he said to me, ‘ Flaxman, you are certain of the | Anti ” was : _— a kitchen wench com-| Re-enter Fi sso, in fut dress. and a ing wit iat 
N : is never wrong. ed to my classi ., ; i 7 
y= it Apc sage is it? I —. ee (Edipus,” said Blake, gravely, “was agood| “Good bye, father, and all. I shall be b ade 
be at the Academy by half-past seven.” spirit of the second class. erm boys, in ten minutes, with the gold medal.” 
“No, Jobn, it wants thirteen minutes. Sally, | “Ob, nonsense, Blake, do be quiet with your 
get John some water to wash his hands; and | classifications! Who gave you a look at hea- 





; Ses 
“God bless and guard him,” says the father, 
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see if my silver-laced hat—my small one—will ven’s prize list ?” 


fit him; we must send the boy smart.” 

“ But, by the by, John,” says the father, sud- 
denly knitting his brows, for more serious 
thought and on higher things than oysters, “ you 
have been so busy all this blessed afternoon, 
running up and down the Strand, telling all your 
friends about your gold medal, that you have 
quite forgot to tell me how you got on this 
morning at the Academy, modelling with Engle- 
heat betes the Keeper, to prove you really 
did ‘the Fury of Athamas’ yourself.” 

“Who was Athamas ?” says 4., irrelevantly. 

“Oh, a King of Thebes who went mad, to 
be sure; what a silly uestion!” says the hero, 
magnificently. “Well, I'll tell you: I and 
that stupid German fellow, Engleheart, met at 
the door of Somerset House just as the clock 
struck ten. ‘How do you, Mr. Flagsman?’ 
says he, with his nasty German brogue. 
replied, ‘Pretty well, sir, 1 thank you, in a 
high sort of manner, for 1 wanted to show him 
his proper position. And there, do you know, 
father, the vulgarian had really got a great 
lump of clay in a red handkerchief, and his 
modelling tools were sticking out of his waist- 


coat = et!” 

“Tm a plain man myself,” says Flaxman 
senior, “and I see no harm in that; but he is a 
dull, plodding fellow. By the by, John, just 
look at that arm of Moses; how it stands out 
against the wall. Do you know I should like 
to see you get more of the large Angelesque 
manner,” 

“I don’t care much for Michael Angelo my- 
self, father; I prefer the Apollo by far. But 
to go on. wal, we began; we were to have 
four hours, and the subject was ‘(Edipus led 
by Antigone ;’ 1 and Engleheart agreeing to 
show each other our work at the end of the 
two first hours. I worked away like a lion, 
brought the thing in shape in the time, got the 
composition and attitudes all right; then off 

I stepped to Englebeart’s stand, at the other 
end of the room.” 


“Blake, poke the fire, there’s a lad,” said 
Stothard. 

Blake, thinking he sees a devil staring out 
of a red coal, pokes meditatively, 

“I wish people wouldn't keep interrupting 
one. Well, when I got to Engleheart, I found 
him with a bit of clay, like an unfinished can. 
dlestick, before him. Onl think, father! and 
the big German zany, with his head between 
his hands, was trying to think.” 

“Avec la phisiognomie d'un mouton qui 
reve ? suggests Stothard, laughing, 
fe. | George, = ey had not even com- 

» yet two w 
finished. Oh, Me. Flagoman’ or ne 1 bal 
ifficult it is to do anything new in this old 
the ls old 
a I dare say you find it 80,’ I said; 
_ “Did you really,’ 
sites, 4. and 2B, * 


“Ob, you were very hard on the G x 
, } erm, 
says the father, eg Arms to the silly aa 
rather unfeeling arrogance of the hero. 

That Engleheart is an evil spirit of the 





"chime in the small para- 


ee 


ee —_ 
cna 


agsinan,’ says he, ‘how | I 


“The same man, John, who gave you the 


gold medal.” 


“John, John, that’s ‘a palpable hit !’” said the 


father; “who knows that we are not, after all, 


counting our chickens before they are hatched ?” 
= No! no!” chorus 4. and B., chinking their 


spoons against their glasses. aes 
Pel wish John would wear a proper wig, 


said Stothard; “he does not look quite like a 


good spirit in his own hair—at least so Blake 


says. 

Ne Oh, Stothard, I didn’t say so! I shall give 
up wigs too, for they were the invention of the 
evil spirits.” 

“Chickens before they’re hatched,” sulked 
John ; “well I’m sure, father! perhaps you all 
think I had better not have tried.” 

“ No, Jolin, we don’t,” says the father; “ only 
you are just a little too self-confident ; the best 
men may fail, you know. I want to see your 
touch in carving squarer and bolder; I want 
more of the Donatello simplicity—more of the 
grace of—” 

“Oh, I dare say, father; you want to see me 
Phidias and Della Robbia, and Bernini, alto- 
gether. But I must be starting. Where are 
my lace ruffles, Sally, and the court sword ? 
And tie up my hair again—this ribbon is too 
loose. Where shall we keep the medal, father ?” 

(Joun retires to wash his hands, grandly, 
and with an air of injured greatness. 

A. And now John is gone, will you tell me, 

Mr. Flaxman, who Athamas was, and all about 
him; for you see, firework-making for Vauxhall, 
though it cultivates the taste, does not leave 
one much time for the classics. 
_ Llaxman senior (with an oratorical voice). It 
is all related in Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” a 
book of great antiquity, and thoroughly to be 
relied on. Athamas (the “a” is short), the son 
of Molus, was a King of Thebes—Thebes, in 
Beeotia—and he married Ino, of whom Juno 
became jealous.” 

“Why ?” says irrational 4, 

“Ovid does not tell us; but the Greek gods 
seem to have been of an uncertain and envious 
temper, and to have always got jealous of for- 
tunate people, such as millionaires, and ladies 
with large families. So Juno, being, for this 
or that, jealous, sends ‘Tisiphone, one of the 
Furies—” 

“ Fourth class,” says Blake, anxiously. 

“ And afflicted him with temporary le 
In this state, sudden| springing from the 
bath, he imagines that  & is a lioness, and her 
two children dangerous whelps. Learchus, the 
younger, he seizes by the leg and dashes his 
rains out against a wall ; yr Samer the eldest, 

hin ee Par hurling herself with 
a cil in i i 

marine deity.” © the sea, is turned into a 

“And nobly John treated it,” says B., rather 


a of 4.’s ignorance, but not at all of his 








| advice I think judicio 


“Yes,” said the em, “he followed iny 
| : usly in the general con- 
tour. Not that j . 

| ily led. el —_ 1s too modest, or very 


“ Amen,” says Stothard. 


“Keep the evil spirits of the fourth class 
specially from him, O Omnipotent,” prays 


lake. 


A. and B. Three cheers for John Flaxman, 


the gold medallist for 1781! 


SCENE II. 
The Academy Lecture Room, Somerset House, 


The dons in full dress, powder and gold, 
swords, and all other falals, are seated in con- 
clave for the distribution of prizes. The surg- 
ing sea of students subsides into silence as the 


President, reading from a list, says— 
“The gold medal for 17—” 


A buzz as Flaxman, a little late, fussily 
enters, wipes his face, nods to a dozen or two 
friends, and shakes some twenty outstretched 


hands. A buzz again, as the President, havi 
mislaid the right paper, at last finds it, 


the great shining gold medal, and prepares 


dead silence. 


paring his nails in a corner.) 


SCENE III. 


snug sanctum at Somerset House. 


it will do that young man, John Flaxman, 
world of good, and take 


he’ll work more, and talk less. ’Pon my wo 


candle. 
SCENE IV. 


cocked hat over his eyes, his hands deep in his pockets. 


eh? Not! Why—eh? 





ttitude of Athamas is very | 


an agony of tears), 


—_— —_— 











begins reading. The Keeper takes from the table 
for the President to hand to the victor. A 


(PrestpExt reads in a slow, mechanical voice, 
glancing up at FuaxmMan. ENGLEHEART # 


“The gold medal for 17—, for the best 
model of ‘ The Fury of Athamas,’ is given to 
(here he takes snuff )—given to Herman Encir- 
HEART. At the same time the Council would 
observe that, in spite of some hurry and trifling 
faults, Mr. Flaxman’s work, though not sufli- 
ciently learned and careful, shows great talent. 


The Keeper and an AcavEmician over their wine, in @ 


Keeper. Well, do you know, Cotes, after all 
though, like you, I am sorry for some things; 
I am glad Engleheart got the “Goxp,” though 
industry is really almost his only merit ; I think 


a little of that insolent 
conceit out of him. Why, he cares no more 
for an Academician than—. ‘Take some more 
wine, and I’ll ring the bell for another bottle. 
There’s a deuced deal in that fellow ; and now 


though, I couldn’t bear to see him mope out of 
the room when Engleheart, red as fire, strode 
up and took the medal from the President. 
nn, Tom, take the key of the cellar, and get 
two more of the Yellow Seal; take care of the 


The Oyster- Supper at Fiaxwan senior's again. Same dra- 
matis personae as before. Enter the hero, slowly; Wis 


Father (eagerly). Well, John. Hallo! Are 
youill? Whathas happened? What! Not— 


The hero (quite chapfallen). Father, 1 was 
a conceited jackanapes! LEngleheart is twice 
as clever as I am! Engleheart got the gold 
medal! I shall never do anything! I'll jom 
Askew, firework-making—I’ll list—(dursés into 


it 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. 


PART XI. THE CAPITOL. 


“= Ew parts of Rome evidence more distinctly and 
* impressively the vicissitudes of time and change, 

than the locality known for centuries as the 
Capitol, or Mons Capitolium. To the student of 
ancient history this spot recalls events that are re- 
nowned ia story—the treachery of Tarpeia, and her 
death from the iron pile of Sabine shields; the noble 
defence of Marcus Manlius, when the Gauls attacked it, 
and his subsequent execution at the place he so heroically 
defended ; the sacrificial offerings of the Roman rulers ; 
the triamphal processions of victorious commanders ; the 
magnificent temples dedicated to the deities, and the other 
stately edifices contributing to the greatness of Consular and 
Imperial Rome: all these objects and these incidents crowd 
into the memory of the past when we read or talk of the old 


Capitol. But— 








ey? « Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
hy Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the steep 
"1 ‘Tarpeian? fittest goal of treason's race ; 

\ The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap 

( Cured all ambition. 


Did the conquerors —P 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the elequent air breathes—burns with Cicero.” 


Notwithstanding the change ages have wrought in the scene, there is no spot 
in Rome which offers a wider field for thought, or presents a more ample dis- 
play of objects worthy of admiration. Standing on the top of the tower called the 
“Tower of the Capitol,’—the Campidoglio, as it is ow termed,—the eye ranges 
over a panoramic view: on one side the city of the dead, on the other, that of 


the living; on one side all that 





the three beautiful Corinthian columns which have long been the subj 

archeological discussion: until very lately they were considered to ye “<4 
tion of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, but more recent research has led many 
antiquarians to associate them with the Temple of Minerva Chaleidica, erected 
by Augustus in connection with the Curia Julia. At the farther extremity of the 
Via Sacra, and at a short distance from it, on the left, rises the noble ruin of 
the Coliseum: many other ruins are scattered about on both sides, intermingled 
with more modern buildings; and beyond, the eye travels over the plain of 
Latium, once the scene of many important historic events, but now the desolate 
and deserted Campagna, through which the “yellow Tiber” wends its way. 
Still further are visible the lake and the modern town of Albano, with the 
wooded heights which encompass the former ; the plain known as “ Hannibal's 
Camp,” several villages, and Castel Gandolfi, where the have a summer 
ere and the whole view is bounded by the range of the Sabian and Latian 

1118, 

Assuming, as the most recent writers on Roman history now do, that much 
of what we had learned to consider as truths in the earliest annals of the people, 
is little else than fiction, yet how large a portion is there left to dwell upon as 
facts, and which thought can again summon into existence as we gaze on the 
grass-covered area of the Forum, and onwards into the far-distant horizon. 
Macaulay, in the preface to his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ says,—that “ what 
is called the history-of the Kings and Consuls of Rome is, to a great extent, 
fabulous, few scholars have, since the time of Beaufort, ventured to deny. It 
is certain that more than three hundred and fifty years after the date ordinarily 
assigned for the foundation of the city, the public records were, with scarcely an 
exception, destroyed by the Gauls. It is certain that the oldest annals of the 
commonwealth were compiled more than a century and a half after this 
destruction of the records. It is certain, therefore, that the great Latin writers 
of the Augustan age did not possess those materials, without which a trust- 
worthy account of the infancy of the republic could not possibly be framed. 
Those writers own, indeed, that the chronicles to which they had access were 
filled with battles which were never fought, and consuls that were never 
inaugurated ; and we have abundant proof that, in these chronicles, events of 
the greatest importance, such as the issue of the war with Porsena, and the issue 

of the war with Brennus, were 





remains of the glory of the Cecsars, 

on the other, all which testifies to 

the power and grandeur of the 

Popes: in front, palaces and tem- 

ples, and churches reared by the 

genius of Bramante, Michel Angelo, 

Raffaelle, and other great names ; 

behind, spectral columns, crushed 

arches, mouldering walls, and ruined 
shrines. 

“ Ages and realms are crowded in this 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
Of glory’s gewgaws shining in the 

van, 

Till the sun's rays with added flame 

were filled.” 

Let us ascend the tower, and ex- 
amine a little more in detail what 
comes within the range of our 
vision. Of the seven hills which 
constitute the well-known topogra- 
phical features of the “ eternal 
city,” three, the most northern, are 
covered with buildings of compa- 
ratively modern date, which also 
extend over the low lands, stretch- 
ing onwards to the Tiber, and 
beyond it; while on the other four 
stand all that remains of the ancient 
city, with a few edifices of more 
recent construction. We will look 
at these first. 

Almost beneath our feet lies the 
Forum, the heart, as it has been 
called, of old Rome ; not because it 
was in the centre of the city, but 
on account of the national import- 
ance it assumed in the history of 
the people. That grand and mas- 
sive gateway immediately below, 
is the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
which a line of stunted elm-trees 
connects, at the other end, with the 
arches of Titus and Constantine.* 
This walk or avenue is the Via 
Sacra; about midway, on the left of it, are the remains of the Temple of 
Remus. To the right of the Arch of Severus, and somewhat nearer to us, are 
the three remaining columns of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and the eight 
columns which formed @ part of the Temple of Concord. A little in advance 


i, 
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ST. CECILIA, 


grossly misrepresented. Under 
these circumstances, a wise man 
will look with t suspicion on 
the legend which has come down 
to us. He will, perhaps, be in- 
clined to regard the rinces who 
are said to have founded the civil 
and religious institutions of Rome, 
the son of Mars, and the husband 
of Egeria, as mere mythological 
personages, of the same class with 
Perseus and Ixion. As he draws 
nearer and nearer to the confines 
of authentic history he will be- 
come lees aud less hard of belief : 
he will admit that the most im- 
portant parts of the narrative have 
some foundation in truth; but he 
will distrust slmost all the details, 
not only because they seldom rest 
on any solid evidence, but also be- 
cause he will constantly detect in 
them, even when they are within 
the limits of physical possibility, . 
that peculiar character, more easily 
understood than defined, which dis- 
tinguishes the creation of the ima- 
gination from the realities of the 
world in which we live.” 

Yet it is far from pleasant to 
have all the romance of ancient 
Rome dispersed by the magic wand 
of the inexorable historian, who will 
not admit into his annals what he 
has not good ground for believing 
to be truths; all those exciting 
and wonderful narratives which 
even the exercises and impositions 
of our school days, and the stern 
rule of our classical preceptor— 
and a hard taskmaster we well re- 
member our own to have been— 
failed to rob of their absorbing 
interest: it is not agreeable, we 
say, to be now told that such in- 
cidents as the following, to quote 
Macaulay again, are little else than poetical fictions :—“* The early history 
of Rome is indeed far more poetical than anything else in Latin literature. 
The loves of the Vestal and the God of War; the cradle laid among the 
reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recog- 
nition, the fratricide; the rape of the Sabines; the death of Tarpeia; the 


of the Arch of Severus is the beautifal single column that Byron speaks of as ' 
‘fall of Hostus Hostilius; the strnggle of Mettus Curtius through the marsh ; 


“« The nameless coluinn, with a buried base ;” : ; 
it has since been ascertai ; , : omen rushi i iment and disheveled hair, between their fathers 
a peo be rtained to be the Colamn of Phocas: Beyond this stand | er “their Soabentior the moblly, pierce of “Nene aud the Nymph, by 


© She anes ind acai ~ aanlilustvaied and described in the | the well in the sacred grove; the fight of the three Romans and the three 
ela shee a age aan romain nnd nd decd tm the |e OO era the Sybil books the crime of Tulla; the simu- 
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rutus; the ambiguous reply of the Delphian oracles to t 

—edeog Some of Lucretia "ie heroie action of Horatius Cocles, . 
Senvola ‘and of Clelia; the battle of Regillus, won by the aid of Castor — 
Pollux; the defence of Cremera; the touching story of Coriolanus ; the es 
more touching story of Virginia; the wild legend abont the draining of the 
Alban lake; the combat between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul—are 
among the many instances which will at once suggest themselves to every 


j i hese stories to be nothing more than fabulous inventions,— 
e hers wham or upon facts of a somewhat similar character,—there 
a mach of positive truth, which any one conversant with Roman history 
will scarcely fail to remember as he looks down from the height of the Capitol 
on the ruined space below, or wanders on the Capitoline hill. It was here, he 
remembers, that those ancient “‘corn-law leaguers,” the Gracchi, harangued 
the populace; here the eloquence of Cicero, in the senate-house, drove Catiline, 
the secret conspirator, into open rebellion ; in the same edifice Caesar yielded 
up his heroie life, pierced to the heart by the daggers of Brutus and his 
fellow assassins. Along that [ia 
Sacra passed Angustus Cwsar, flushed 
with his vietories over Antony, and 
laden with the spoils of his Eastern 
conquests; Ostorius, with Caractacus 
as his captive ; Titans, with the spoils 
of Jerusalem ; Trajan with his Da- 
cian trophies ; and Constautive, the 
first Christian monarch, after his 
victory over Maxentius. The ground 
upon which we are looking has be- 
come hallowed by the blood of Chris- 
tian martyrs: here St. Paul is repre- 
sented to have been beheaded, and 
St. Peter crucified with his head 
downwards; while thousands, whose 
names have been lost to us, suffered 
agony and death under the persecu- 
tions of the monster Nero. Within 
the walls of the Coliseum—founded 
by Vespasian, and completed by 
itus, when consul, ap. 80, and 
which, it is said, he employed the 
captive Jews to erect, aud inaugu- 
rated by the destruction of thousands 
of wild beasts in the gladiatorial 
shows—the Emperor Trajan caused 
the venerable St. Ignatius to be de- 
voured by animals, and the traditions 
of the church are filled with the 
names of martyrs who were slain in 
its arena. Truly has it been said, 
“There is no scene in the world 
more impressive or magnificent than 
that commanded by this spot ”—the 
view from the Capitol—“‘it is not 
inferior in historical interest to the 
glorious panorama from the Acropolis 
of Athens, while it surpasses it iu 
those higher associations which ap- 
peal so powerfully to the feelings 
of the Christian traveller.” 
It is the general opinion of the 
most learned archeologists, that but 
little of ancient Rome antecedent to 
the Christian era is now to be seen, 
and that little is of very minor im- 
portance in an architectural point of 
view. It was the boast of Augustus, 
as historians say, that he “found 
Rome of brick and left it of mar. 
ble ;” and the finest of the existing 
ruins, and of the buildings compa- 
ratively entire, date no farther back 
than the first three centuries from the 
birth of Christ. The remains which 


are supposed to belong to the earliest 7A. SSSROCURA. 


eriod—that of the kings, from about 750 to % 
Mamertine or state diam on the deli Mey ty arin sey “tap lye 


eee « ‘livity of the Capitoli 
Septimius Severus, and underneath the Church a cine ets 


The prison was begun by Ancus Martius, B.c. 640, and was enlarged by 


Servius Tullius, B.c. 578. The chronic . 
the Apostles St. Peter and Nor permed ned amish Charch aseert thet 


, Pet onfined in these cells pri i 
eo or dbe-y it - not improbable, as it is well known thet eats teen 
an el a em ; be distinetly states that the Catiline pots nba 
ata tin. he pillar to which St. Peter was confined = it is 
= i= nad rape and a sort of shrine, consecrated to the two a rf “ 
— _—_ : a gga made on a level with the dueiex’ Tie 
, er, ngs t i i i 
purpose for which it was formed by Terenint ote es 
— for a 2,500 years, but appears to be 
perfeet as when originally constructed T 
Co , he part i j 
" - pares in the Vicinity of the Praved. yee y a 
parts of ancient Rome, called the Aager, built by Servius Tales = 5 
ys ‘8, B.C. 578, 


almost, if not quite, as 





_ montium by the old Romans. The Palace of the Senators is, as we have 


ius Priseus, n.c. 616: it has 


el 


may be yet seen in several places, near the Porta Salaria, and also in the grounds 
of the Villa Barberina and the Villa Negroni. The Pulchrum Littus, or 
ancient quay, commenced by Servius Tullius, and completed by Tarquiniug 
Superbus, may be very properly included with the kingly monuments; a con. 
siderable part, composed of large blocks of stone laid together in the compact 
Etruscan style, corresponding with the Cloaca Maxima, is still in existence on 
the left bank of the Tiber, near the mouth of the C/oaca. 

The remains of the Republican period, B.c. 509—30, are more numerons, 
Most of the public buildings erected in the earlier part of the consular 
government were destroyed by the Goths, when they invaded and sacked the 
city, B.c. 888; and there is no evidence of any edifices being constructed 
which showed any great progress in Art till towards the last century preceding 
the period of the empire. Republican Rome‘as it now exists is seen prinei- 
pally in the military roads, the aqueducts, the foundations of several buildings 
which are supposed to have been temples and theatres, and numerous tombs; 
these latter are in good preservation and most interesting. 

The rule of the emperors filled Rome with her noblest works of Art. All 
which remain of them are scattered 
over the space of ground on which 
we are presumed to be looking, and 
constitute those glorious ruins, in 
the form of arches, columus, tem- 
ples, baths, &c., which for centuries 
have attracted the artist, the scholar, 
and the antiquarian to the ancient 
mistress of the world. 

We will now turn our backs on 
this part of the city, and survey the 
mass of edifices which constitutes 
modern Rome. The tower on which 
we are standing rises above the build- 
ing known as the Palace of the 
Senators, it stands un the ancient 
Tabularium, or Record Office; on 
each side is a projecting wing, that 
on the right is the Museo Capitolino, 
that on the left is the Palace Con- 
servatorio: we shall have to speak 
of these at some length hereafter. 
At the base of the central steps are 
two Egyptian lionesses, and on the 
summit of the steps two colossal 
statues, in marble, of Castor and 
Pollux. On the right, at no 
distance, is the very old Chunk af 
St. Maria d’ Ara Celi; aud beyond 
this are seen the roofs of the houses 
which line both sides of the Corso 
in that direction, the Pantheon, the 
Chureh of Sé. Agostino, the Villa 
Madonna, the Collegium Romano- 
rum, the Column of Antoninus, &. 
&e. On the left are the Church of 
St. Angelo in Pescheria, the Portico 
d’ Octave, the Farnese Palace, the 
Church of St. Andrea a Monte 
Cavallo. Still further in the distance 
rises the vast dome of St. Peter's, 
the Palace of the Vatican, the Castle 
of St. Angelo, with many other 
buildings which we have not space 
to enumerate, though we must not 
omit to point out the Villa Medics, 
the cupolas of Sta. Maria Maggure, 
Trajan’s Column, aod Torre del 
Milizia: the whole — as it 
were by a range of hills more or 
less elevated. Let us now descend 
from our point of eminence, and ex- 
amine somewhat in detail the edifice 
from which we have been afforded a 
panoramic view of the city and the 
surrounding country. 

oo The Piazza de Campidoglio— under 
which title are included the Palace of the Senators, the Museum, and the 
Conservatori—is on the summit of the Capitoline, and situated between the 
two elevated points on which the citadel and the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus formerly stood; and, according to tradition, is the exact spot 
where Romulus built his asylum, or refuge, for any fugitives from neigh- 
bouring states, to people his newly-formed city: they were received @ 
Roman citizens, without any questions being asked of their character oF 
antecedents. The ground between the two knolls or points was called Inter- 


already intimated, built upon the foundations of the Zabularium: it was 
founded, towards the end of the fourteenth century, by Pope Boniface 1X., 
and was, in all probability, little more than an isolated stracture of a fortress- 
like character, surmounted by a lofty square tower of brick. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century the senate, with the a probation of Paul Ill. 
resolved to give to the Campidoglio a beautiful, useful, and commodious form, 
and Michel Angelo was employed to desigu the work. “The fagade consists 
of a rustic basement at the bottom, comprising the lower story, to which 
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there is no entrance except by a double-branched flight of steps leading to | the first story. The first and second stories are faced with Corinthian 


EUKOPA. 


+ a ee 








pilasters, which support an eutablature crowned with a balustrade, and | enriched it in succession. As a museum of sculptural art it is greatly inferior 


on the cornice of this is a row of 
statues.” At the base, between 
the branches of the steps, is 
a large fountain, constracted 
by Sixtus V., and ornamented 
with three statues; that in the 
centre, placed in a niche of the 
wall at the rear, represents Mi- 
nerva; it was found at Cora, 
but has no claim as a merito- 
rious work of Art: the two 
others, which flank the balus- 
trade, are of colossal size, and 
symbolical of the Nile and the 
Tiber. The figures are recum- 
bent, and are of white marble : 
they were found in the Colonna 
gardens, among the ruins of the 
baths of Constantine, and are 
presumed to be of the time of 
the Antonines. The interior of 
the palace has little worthy of 
notice: the principal apartments 
occupy the first story. In the 
largest of this suite of rooms, 
where the senators of Rome and 
the judges hold their court, are 
statues, in marble, of Charles of 
Anjou, as a senator of the thir- 
teenth century, of Paul IJII., 
and Gregory XIII. The base- 
ment story is made the city 
prison. 

The building, or projecting 
wing, on the north side of the 
Piazza, is the Museum, or 
Museo Capitolino, erected from 
the designs of Michel Angelo, 
under the auspices of Paul IIL, 
but not appropriated to the 
purposes for which it is now 
used till about the middle of 
































VIRGIN AND CHILD, 





to that of the Vatican, though 
the works it contains are more 
numerous. They consist of pic- 
tures, sculptures, inscriptions 
on marble and terra-cotta, vases, 
&e. &e., and are distributed 
through several apartments bear- 
ing titles appropriate to their 
contents. he “Chamber of 
Inscriptions” contains a collec- 
tion of consular and imperial 
inscriptions, in number about 
120, and comprising a period 
of 365 years of the Roman 
empire, from Tiberius to Theo- 
dosius. The “ Chamber of the 
Sarcophagus” is so called from 
the marble sarcophagus, in 
which was the celebrated Bar- 
berini vase, now in the British 
Museum, and known to us as 
the “ Portland Vase,” from its 
being purchased by the Duke 
of Portland. The sarcophagus, 
which is of marble, is orna- 
mented with fine bas-reliefs of 
subjects taken from the history 
of the Trojan war: it was dis- 
covered at a spot about three 
miles from Rome, on the road 
to Frascati, the ancient Tuscu- 
lum. The staircase leading from 
this suite of rooms to those on 
the upper story, five in number, 
is decorated with the celebrated 
fragments of white marble, called 
Pianta Capitolina, an ancient 
ground-plan of various public 
buildings. Besides these five 
chambers, there is on the same 
floor a large gallery containing 
numerous statacs, busts, and 








the last century. The Popes a ’ _other sculptured works. 
Clement XII., Betiedict “X1V.,~ Clement XIIf., amd-Pius VII- especiatly, | The first apartment of the suite of five is called the “Chamber of the | 
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their respective 


illustrati invasi f Greece by the barbaric armies of Gaul, 
: : rs and members of | of figures illustrating the invasion 0 ce by ies of 
Bwperors:” it contains seventy-six > eo one in chronological | The famous statue of Aniinons, on -stao Presi vator And rogry be: 
ae asi visitor enters another room, the “Chamber | in this apartment ; it was dug up, 9 rian’s - 
order. Passing throug ‘ 


Hie ontaining altogether 0 early eighty busts of eminent Greek | villa, near Tivoli, one of the most remarkable antiquarian remains in Italy. 
of Philosophers, con 


and Roman sages, 
, and historians, 
with a few of the em- 


rs and other dis- 77 Lak \ é . . —— > 
serine woke, lis 0 To AST WUOUONOUHUOIWIONY..... ES 








those of the first 

chamber, aredecorated 

with bas-reliefs. The YN TA gr 

third room, called the see —— 

Poecgue Bhalny : MT: 

eious apartment, in ee Wt Mt | \ | 

which are several ' MA IN NM | | 

groups of sculptured ; HW HN i 

figures, single statues, | ul i 
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- eee | Wilt ii] HNN | 
and busts, most, if ae | NAAN 
not all, of which have ht 4 | AI \ | 
been exhumed from a | Ve) Mi i 
the ruins of Rome / Wit 

and the grounds in its 

vicinity. The “ Cham- 

ber of the Faun” 

comes next; it is so 

called from a graceful 

statue of a faun stand- 

ing in the centre of 

the room on an altar ; 

it is executed in rosso 

antico, @ valuable ma- 

terial, and was found 

at Hadrian’s villa. 

Among several ancient 

inscriptions fixed to 

the walls is one, en- 

graven on brouze, of 

a highly interesting 

character; it is the ‘) : — 
Ler Legia, the ori- Vee NY i . ba ‘3 Q RI 
ginal decree of the ‘Seems ||| Cak eie | gt) > | 
senate by which the q & ; ii 
imperial government : : ut wi iI 
maps Hep Ves- Vo ul 
pasian. A sarcopha- re, 

gus in this room de- 

mands especial notice; 

Flaxman refers to it 

in his lectures as ex- 

hibiting one of the 

finest specimens of 

bas-reliefs he knew 

of: the subject is a 

Greek soldier unhors- 

ing an Amazon, while THE PERSIAN SYBIL. 

one of these female 


warriors grasps his hand and intercedes for her companion. It was discovered | no, the Carracci, and Guido; the Venetian, 
about eight miles from Rome, near the aqueduct called Agua Virgo. 
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The wing which 
faces the Museo is 
called the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. Theex- 
ternal architectural 
features of the two 


receives its name from 
its being the judicial 
court of the magis- 
trates, or Conserva. 
tori. In the vestibule 
and in the q 
to which it leads are 
numerous sculptured 
works: the only one 
we can find room to 
notice is a fine co- 
lossal statue of Julias 
Ceesar, said to be the 
only “ee existing 
statue of the emperor. 
The rooms of the 
building are decorated 
with wall painti 
and filled with a great 
variety of sculptures ; 
in two or three are a 
= oil pietares. The 
sculptures are prinei- 
4 busts of eele- 
Italians. There 
is also a gallery of 
paintings, founded in 
the beginning of the 
last century, by Bene- 
dict XIV. 


s) are exactly similar; it 


two hundred and 
thirty subjects; but 
many of them are 
copies of paintings 
artiats of a ms 
and even of a third, 
rate order : the visitor 
will, however, find 
some which by their 
excellence must arrest 
his attention. The 
Bolognese school is 
represented by the 
works of Francia, 
Guercino, Do 

by those of ‘Titian aud Paul 


. : mo ° de 
Veronese; the Roman, by Perugino, Pinturicchio, Caravaggio, Pietro 
But the fifth and last room of this suite is that which offers the greatest | Cortona, and Garofolo ; the Florentine, by Sandro Botticelli; the Flemish, 
attraction of any in the mnu- 


seum ; it is named the “ Cham- 
ber of the Dying Gladiator,” 
from the celebrated statue 
which stands in the centre, as 
conspicuous from its position 
as it is from its exquisite 
artistic beauty: it was found 
at the Porto d’Ango, the 
ancient seaport of Axutium, 
by Cardinal Albani, about the 
year 1770. This statue is so 
well known, and has been the 
subject of so much comment, 
that any remarks here would 
be quite superfluous. It will 
suflice to say that the title it 
has always borne since its dis- 
covery, and which it still bears, 
is now considered to be erro- 
neous; and it seems surprising 
that it should ever have been 
so designated by any conversan* 
with ancient Art and ancient 
history. That it is of the 
best period of Greek Art no 
one ever doubted, and this alone wou i 

antecedent to the introduction of Stadlatecie pd 
unknown to the Greeks. The work is noW universal] 
of a Gaul wounded and dying, and is presumed to h 


KOMULUS AND REMUS, 


back to an era long 


ave formed one of a series 


by Rubens and Van Dyek ; 
oni the ben by — 
Poussin, Claude, Bourgul, 
and Mignard. A few examples, 
in the form of engravings, ar 
introduced here. oi 
The first of these is a ‘St. 
Ceciuta, by Annibale Car- 
racci, a composition show! 
many of the excellencies 4 
distinguish the branch of 
eclectic school that arose # 
Bologna, under the able admi- 
nistration of this artist and his 
relatives. St. Cecilia is - 
forming on an organ; by 
side stands an eccl . 
habited in garments of 
Carmelite order, and oes 
instrument are 
Iufant; who are attended we 
angel: all of them listen as 
enchanted with the strains 
the a rmnag The whole 
these ave a roun 
of rong a richness in the 


+% | disposition of the draperies, which are characteristic of the school of te 
» Which, moreover, were | Carracci, an institution associated with so mapy illustrious names. pject 
Y recognised as the figure | The next is ‘Sta. Perronitia.’ The history or legend forming the subi 


Aes of this work may not be familiar to all our readers, and as the composilia® 
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cannot be perfectly understood without some ex- 
planation, we will give itin a few words. Petronilla 
is said to have been a young Roman girl, who was 
betrothed to a noble of her own country: during 
his absence from Rome for a short time, she died ; 
her lover, on his return, would not credit her death, 
and caused the body to be exhumed, to prove its 
truth: it is this incident which Guercino has 
painted, in what many consider as his chef-d’euvre, 
but which is decidedly one of the best pictures in 
the gallery of the Capitol, if it is not the finest. 
Following the example set by Raffaelle and many 
of the great painters who immediately succeeded 
him, Guercino has divided the subject into two 
parts, totally distinct from each other, yet bearing a 
relative action. In the lower part two stalwart 
figures are raising from the grave the body of the 
dead virgin; her betrothed stands by, but his head 
is turned away, as if he feared the confirmation of 
his doubts: several figures are looking on, one of 
them, a matronly-looking personage, appears to 
be weeping. In the upper part, Petroni 
panied by angels and cherubs, is presumed to be 
entering heaven, where she is received by the 
Saviour. The whole of this is kept subordinate 
in tone to the lower portion; bat in both there are 
evidently great expression and feeling in the single 
figures, and much beauty in the composition of the 
respective groups. The picture was formerly in 
“> Peter’s, where a mosaic copy now occupies its 
place. 

The ‘Europa’ is a copy, but by no means a good 
one, of the famous picture by Paul Veronese, in 
the Ducal Palace, Venice. Of the original of this, 


and of another by Veronese, ‘Venice crowned by | 


Fame,’ in the same edifice, Kiigler says,—‘ Both 
are represented in a manner which touches the 
heart of the spectator like heroic music.” The 
picture describes the mythological story in three 
scenes: in the foreground, the daughter of the 
Phenician king is seated on the back of the 
animal, while the attendants are arranging her 
richly embroidered robes, and cupids are bearing 
chaplets of flowers to decorate the bull and his 


accom- 


, room, painted by Daniele da Volterra, shows the 
_triamph of the Consul Marius, after his victory 
| over the Cimbri; the sixth has a frieze surround- 
ing the room ; it was painted by Annibale Carracci, 
and represents the triumphs of Scipio Africanus. 
The seventh is decorated with subjects illustrative 
of the Punic Wars, but by whom they were painted 
is not known: the names of Razzi and Perugino 
have been mentioned in connection with them. 

Sir George Head, in his “Rome: a Tour of 
many Days,” gives a vivid description of this 
edifice ; he says,—“I once had an opportunity, in 
the winter of 1840, of seeing the whole suite of 
the seven chambers of the Conservatori to the 
greatest advantage, when brilliantly lighted by night, 
and full of company, on the occasion of a ball held 
| there by the pope’s special authority, for the benefit 
' of the orphans of the poor Roman inhabitants who 

died three years before, of the cholera. On approach- 
ing the Capitoline the scene outside was not less 
striking than the interior of the palace; for as the 
line of carriages after proceeding through the dark, 
narrow streets that lead from the Corso, emerged 
on the Forum, and advanced towards the carriage- 
road on the southern flank of the Tabularium, pass- 
ing on the way successively the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, and the 
Temple of Fortune, all these celebrated rnins, stand- 
ing between a brilliant display of light above in 
the Piazza di Campidoglio and the eye of the spec- 
tator, in the dark foreground, were seen in different 
points of view, and under all manner of phases, 
that produced the most magnificent effect of chiar- 
oscuro, The columns of former centuries thus re- 
flecting the light of torches on one side, and 
casting their black shadows on the other, became 
new and fresh in appearance, and combined to form 
| for the occasion, though detached and belonging to 
different buildings, an eutrance to the Palace of the 
_ Conservatori as grand and imposing as if all were 

planted in the most uniform, harmonious order.” 

James DAFFORNE. 











rider; in the middle distance, she is being carried | 


off towards the sea-shore; and in the distance we 


see her borne away over the waters to her future 


home. The principal group is remarkable for the 
graceful disposition of the figures; but every part 
of the work is of so high a character, that it is 
generally admitted to be one of the master-pieces 
of this renowned Venetian painter. 

The fourth engraving is from Sandro Botticelli’s 


‘Vircin AnD Cuttp,’ throned in a landscape, and | 


attended by St. Martin and St. Nicholas. Botticelli 
was a Florentine painter of a comparatively early 
period. This picture has all the peculiarities of 
composition and mode of treatment common with 


the artists of the fifteenth century, especially in | 


their religions subjects ; the composition is arranged 
with formal preciseness, the draperies, though ample, 
fall in stiff aud conventional folds, and the most 
elaborate execution is observable in every detail. 
lhe picture, however, is a good specimen of the 
Art of the period to which it belongs. Some critics 
have expressed a doubt of its being Butticelli’s 
work, and ground their objection on the head of 
the Virgin, which they consider too refined and 
delicate for this painter. 

_On the preceding page is an engraving from a 
picture by Guercino, called ‘Tue Perstan SyBin;’ 
but we may presume it to be nothing more than 
what with us would be designated a “ fancy por- 
trait,” or a portrait of some Italian lady then living, 
habited in a foreign costume : it is certainly a most 
elegant figure in design and treatment, the attitude 
‘nrestrained and natural, the expression refined yet 
thoughtful. 

The various fresco paintings on the walls of some 
of the apartments in the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
will well repay examination, though they cannot be 
considered as among the best examples of this style 
of decoration. The walls of the first room are 


covered with pictures by the Cavaliere Guiseppe | 


Cesare, better known by the name of D’Arpino, 
who lived in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The subjects of his six paintings are taken from the 
early history of Rome. The second chamber was 
ornamented by T. Lauretti, pupil of Sebastian del 
Piombo, with four subjects relating to the ancient 
history of the city during the Republic. The third 


| ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
THE PROVINCES. 





EprinsurGu.—Shilling Art-Union societies are 
| extending northwards. We have before us a pro- 
| spectus of the ‘ Peoples’ Art-Union of Scotland,” 
| the object of which is ‘to enlist the sympathies 
of all classes in the promotion of Scottish art.” 
Among the committee are the names of Professor 
Aytoun, as chairman, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Blackwood, and others of good report. 
Prizeholders will be allowed to choose their own 
= from any public exhibition of works of Art in 
cotland, sanctioned by the committee, who will 

also select, from the best prints of the leading pub- 
lishers in Great Britain, the engravings to 
distributed among the subscribers. 

Dusiin.—We find the following announcement 
in our contemporary the Builder :—‘*The Royal 
Dublin Society, on the recommendation of various 
lovers and owners of works of Art, have determined 
to hold an ‘ Exhibition of the Fine and Ornamental 
Arts,’ during May and the three following months 
of 1861. The object is to collect the chefs-d’ euvre 
of painting and sculpture, and to exhibit them with 
drawings, engravings, photographs, medals, objects 
of vertu, elaborately-wrought plate, works in 
| precious stones and metals, in porcelain, silk, velvet, 
| lace, tapestry, and works in which Art forms a 
' material element. The guarantee fund, to cover 
| the expenses in the event of a deficiency in the re- 
| ceipts, was originally fixed at £5,000, but has already 

grown to upwards of £9,000.” 
| THe Parisu Cuurcu or Wurtcuurcn (Savor). 
| —The apse of this church, recently improved in 
its relative proportions under the directions of 
J. Livock, Esq., architect (London), has just been 
| enriched by three superb stained glass windows, the 
work of Messrs. Warrington (London), who have 
| for so many years contributed to the restoration of 
| this beautiful art. Hitherto their fame has arisen 
from the congruity and harmony of their works in 
| connection with the severe style adapted to Gothic 
architecture. The windows to which this notice 
refers prove that they are equally capable of pro- 
ducing works of high Art which, in drawing, 
grouping, and colouring, are not unworthy of com- 
parison with some of the best works of the school of 
~Raffaelle, and whith watisfactorily solve the problem 





as to the proper treatment of stained glass for the | 


- 
_ windows of our Grecian churches. In the church re- 
| ferred to, like the edifice itself, the windows are of 
the Corinthian, or rather composite order, They are 
each more than 18 feet high by upwards of 8 feet 
wide, semicircular at the top, and in one clear ex- 
, without subdivisions vy mullions or tracery. 
The centre window is occupied by a picture of the 
‘Ascension,’ the figures ae life-size. The 
Saviour ascending is surrounded by groups of beau- 
tiful angels, vocally and instrumentally engaged in 

oy and praise, amidst clouds which are broken u 
y duos, not too evident, but amalgamating wi 

em, and thus completing the upper or aerial 
| portion of the picture. The lower part is composed 
| of the eleven apostles, in attitudes of devout adora- 
| tion and astonishment, backed by an appropriate 
_ landscape which pouty divides the upper from 
| the lower part of the picture. The borders which 
enclose the picture consist of characteristic columns 





above and below, bearing wreaths of richly coloured 
fruits and flowers, form a beautiful and important 
accessory to the whole. The side windows are less 
subject windows than the centre, but are not less 
rich. The treatment of each is alike, with the ex- 
ception that one contains a figure of St. Paul and 
the other of St. Peter, nearly the size of life, placed 
in very rich niches surmounted by ae. From 
the soffits proceed bold and free foliage and clustered 
fruit of the vine, appropriately emblematic in the 
chancel of a Christian church. The base is sup- 
ported by Caryatides. Surrounding these are beaux 
tiful enamelled Ypres embellished by Arabesque 
ornaments, and subdivided by medallions, six in 
each window, the heads of the twelve apostles. 
Exterior to all these occurs a border similar to that 
in the centre window, but in the circular parts at 
the top are recumbent angels holding crowns of 
lorv over the armorial attributes of SS. Peter and 
aul. These fine windows the power and 
brilliancy of ancient glass, united with the highest 
order of drawing and composition, while in depth 
and solemnity of treatment they well become the 
position = | occupy in the house of God. The sub- 
scribers and parishioners of Whitchurch, by whose 
voluntary offerings these beautiful works have been 
erected, have the satisfaction of feeling that their 
liberality has been well eugene’ apse a style of 
decoration for their h church, which is in 
taste and feeling, and suggestive of holy ard serious 
thoughts. : 
Exerer.—At this season of the year our provincial 
news is almost restricted to a record of the annual 
meetings of the various schools of Art throughout 
the kingdom, when reports are read, and speeches 
are delivered, and prizes distributed, and balances— 
both monetary and statistical—are struck, all setting 
forth the condition of these institutions respectively. 
In too many instances we are compelled to notify— 
and we do so with regret, mingled with surprise it 
should be so—that while the statistical element is 
encouraging as regards the increase of pupils and 
their progress, the pecuniary condition is not ad- 
van in a corresponding degree, but on the 
contrary, it is found to be retrograding. This 
appears to be the case with the Exeter school, of 
which the last year’s report, submitted to a meeting 
of patrons and subscribers on the 27th of December, 
is [ our hands. From it we learn that the sub- 
scriptions have again fallen off, though the amount 
is not stated ; still, it is satisfactory to know the 
institution is not in debt, but that a small balance 
to its credit is held by the treasurer. The average 
number of pupils in attendance during the past year 
was about 150. In the public schools 251 pupils 
were examined, 130 of whom obtained prizes, being 
an increase of 25 over the year 1859. The head- 
master, Mr. Wigzell, has just retired from his post, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Birkmyers, from the 
Kensington Department. The pupils of the school, 
aided by the contributions of the committee, pre- 
sented the former with a valuable gold watch and 
chain, as a testimony of their appreciation of his 
services. ‘Three years ago he received from them a 
silver inkstand and gold pencii-case. 
Sroursripor.—The last year’s report of the School 
of Art in this town speaks favourably of the progress 
of the institution. Since the last meeting of the 
council 162 students had attended the classes at the 
central school, and 622 had received instruction at 
public and private schools, making a total of 774under 
| instruction during the year,—a larger number, it 
was said, in proportion to the inhabitants than that 
furnished by any town in the United ea 
The expenses of the year were about £133, the in- 
come, from subscriptions and other sources, exceeded 
£165, leaving a balance of £32 in favour of the 
school; but there is a building debt on it of £200. 
Lrvenpoot,—The amount subscribed to the Art- 
| Union of the Liverpool Academy was about £300. 
| The drawing took place early in the last month. 
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to the public, we may briefly remark that it will—or, at least, ought—to satisfy the most refined taste, 
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A Baier notice of this edition a Danges> incom- 
Je work appeared in our ast number; we 
= to it, an the P of introducing some 
examples of the illustrations, with which Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. have supplied us: our remarks | 
will, of course, have reference to these ; the text of | 
the book has long ago passed criticism. 

We previously observed, with respect to the | 
general character of Mr. Watson’s designs, that they | 
at once carry back the mind to the period in which | 
Banyan lived; the peasant and the cavalier, the 
housewife and the high-boro dame, the soldier and | 
the divine, belong either to the age of Charles or | 
that of Cromwell ; but the prevailing type is Pari- 
tan. There isan excellent specimen of each in the two 
figures on these pages, ‘Formaxist,’ and ‘Hypo. | 
carsy’—characters to be found among religious 
professors in all creeds : under the canopy of the 
fretted roof of the cathedral, and under the plain 
whitewashed ceiling of the nouconformist’s chapel ; 
the gait, the attitude, the expression of face, demon- 
strate the individual, while each is drawn from the 
two classes just mentioned. It is easy to recognise 
the churchman in the moustached figure, with his 
long flowing locks, ruffed collar, and rosetted shoes : 
and the Puritan, in his strangely-cut, unadorned 
garb, his plain broad collar turned over a tightly- 
fitting vest, and his clasped hands, as if engaged in 
mental devotion. Such characters are, unhappily, 
everywhere to be found, and no darker spots are 
there on the sarface of the social community, than 
they who assume a sanctity which js neither of the 
heart uor the life. 

The other two illustrations represent ‘ TALKATIVE 
in THE ALe-Hovss,’ and ‘ TaLkative at Home ;’ 
these are exceedingly clever designs. They inculcate | 
a lesson on intemperance ; his time, and what money | 
he has, are amoug his boon companions, with | 
whom he is ready to talk on any subject, so loug as 
he is allowed to talk; the result of all this is seen 
when he reaches home, in the terrified looks of his | 
wife, the quarrels of his children, his brawls with | 
the domestics—the tree is known by its fruit. 

Looking over the one hundred and ten woodcuts | 
which enrich this edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- | 
gress,” we feel bound to assert that we know of no | 
artist, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. John | 
Gilbert, who would have executed such a task with 
such uniform excellence ; the various sceues, no less | 
than the individual characters, have beeu thoroughly 
studied by Mr. Watson, and the result is, without | 
drawing any invidious comparison between this | 
volume and the many others which have preceded 
it, that we know of none wherein the illustrations 
are 80 completely and fully identified with the per- 
sonages of the story, as we see thein here. ae 
the many to which we would direct attention = 
would point out ‘ Pliable’s Return to his own House : 
and ‘ Pliable Mocked after his Apostacy’—both full 
of Hogarthian humour ; ‘ Christian Knocki ; 
Gate’— , my her 

a single figure, capitally drawn, the attitud 
suggestive of timidity and doubt ; ‘ The Ths ; 
Shining Ones,’ a pretty group of angels but ve | 
mony ap ns face, which is almost wtihent 
orm, 18 objectionable; ‘ Christi ' 

Paleve Beentifel’ aoe i gaovems oar at the 
why did Mr. W tC ee, bat | 

J r. Watson place Christian with his b 
to the spectator? ‘The Valley of the Sh Seager 
Death,’ dark and horri ane | 

d horrible, might stand for th 
of Blake ; *Faithfal cuts, and is cut by his a 
tions,’ —a group of Royalist Cavaliers ; ‘Lord = 
pes. and ‘lady Feigning’s Daughter.’ im on. | 
gth portraits of great power; ‘ By-ends wt hie 


Friends,’ every face a capital ‘Gi 
beats the Pilgrims,’ ‘ mtn Giant Despair | 


raacaag Sep ame & Vandyke-looking | 
with the Meskmbe, he. be a | 
Mad, XA y vg oye praise is justly due to | 
- de : el, for the excellent manner ‘in which 
ngraved these designs , 
With respect to the manver in 
of Bunyan’s great 
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The short Memoir, from the pen of Mr. Offor, is written gracefully and in a highl 
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anuer in which this editi 
work is produced, and aan 
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* Tae Pucrmm’s Pax 

= , ness. AN ithe 
Memoir, and Notes, by George Ofor. — 
one hundred and ten designs, by ' 
on wood by the Brothers Dalz 
ledge, Warne, and Routledge 


o m, With a 
ustrated with | 
J. D. Watson, asenet | 
jel. Published by Kout. | 
London and New York. : | 











spirit; and the engravings j : 
| gravings introduced into this memoir, and which illustrate incidents in the life of 
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the “dreamer,” are not among the least interesting in the volume. Bunyan’s personal history, without 
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—have furnished subjects to some of the most able commentators, without distinction of sect or creed. 


EXHIBITION OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue eighth exhibition of pictures by the mem- 
bers of the Photographic Society is now open, 
at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, Pall Mall East. There is a 
lenge oalection of these sun-painted pictures ; 
sufficiently large, indeed, to persuade the 
observer, that 1860 was not the year of gloom 
that most persons imagine it fo have been. 
Although luminous and calorific rays may have 
been absorbed by the vapoury clouds which 
hung over our islands, it is quite evident that 
a fair ae oy of the actinic radiations must 
have reached the rain-soddened earth. There 
can be no lack of enthusiasm amongst photo- 
graphers. Notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of the past season, we perceive that the 
camera-obscura has penetrated the wildest 
moors, the most iron-bound coasts, the bleakest 
hills, and the recesses of the flooded valleys. 
The love of the art has carried the photo- 

pher onward through rains and storms. 
ndeed, we are disposed to believe that many 
of the most striking effects observable in the 
pictures exhibited, are due to that beautiful 
transparency of the atmosphere which follows 
a period of drenching rain. 

Our catalogue informs us that 622 pictures 
are exhibited; but there are more than this 
number of frames, and many frames contain 
four and six photographs. ‘This is.a proof of 
industry amongst the members of the society ; 
but, when we ask ourselves if there is any 
distinguishable advance in the art, we are 
compelled to pause. For several years we 
have seen photographs which have possessed 
all the suulbies that mark the best of these 
chemical pictures, in an eminent degree. 
Minuteness of detail, sharpness of outline, 
aerial perspective, freedom from the conver- 
gence of perpendicular lines, are merits with 
which we are familiar. The pictures which 
Mr. Roger Fenton exhibits this year—many of 
them very beautiful—are in no respect supe- 
rior to apy ange exhibited by that gentle- 
man four or five years since. The Cheddar 
Cliffs and the views at Lynmouth are very 
charming,—perhaps Mr. Francis Bedford never 

roduced more perfect works,—but we do not 
think them superior to many of the productions 
which Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Sutton, and others 
have shown us. We were especially attracted 
by Mr. Bedford’s interiors. The views of 
parts of Canterbury Cathedral, of chosen bits 
of the Cathedrals of Wells and Exeter, to- 

ether with portions of St. Mary Redcliffe 

hurch, are all of them valuable studies to the 
artist, the architect, and the archeologist ; but 
we have now before us views of the interior of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, taken full ten years since 
by Mr. Owen of Bristol, which are in no re- 
spect inferior to them. So we might proceed 
from one class of subjects to another, showing, 
and we believe correctly, that there has not 
been any real advance in the photographic art 
for many years. 

The facilities for producing pictures, under 
all circumstances, are far greater than they 
were. Every mechanical arrangement has re- 
ceived, it would appear, the utmost amount of 
attention. The Lyaieal appliances have been 
improved, and the chemistry of the art, pro- 
ducing extreme sensibility to the solar in- 
fluences, has been carefully studied. Yet we 
have not obtained pictures superior to those 
which marked the productions of the earlier 
exhibitions of the society. We cannot explain 
this. Has photography arrived at its maximum 
power? Can it not, by the aid of agro 
science—by the optician’s skill,—or the che- 
mist’s experiments—be advanced higher? We 
believe much may yet be done; and we hope 
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the society will interest itself in lifting the art 
beyond that dull level of excellence w rich has ' PHOTOGRAPHY, THE TURNER GALLERY 
marked the exhibitions for several years. AS EMPLOYED FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS, : : 
It is not possible for us, even were it desir- |- CALAIS PIER. 
able, to go through the long list of productions, | It will be seen, upon referring to the numerous Engraved by J. Cousen J. nae 
so much like each other, and’ so neatly resém- | papers which have, from time to time, appeared in Carats, its wooden’ pier and bright 1 ase 
bling the phs which we have seen in the 4rt-Journal, on Photography, that we were but especially the latter, have rere ees lf 
former years. Fenton is good in his land- | *mongst the first to urge the application of the solar | subjects to our mariné-painters ; ye furnished » |} 
scapes, but ‘we venture to ask’ him ‘if he has pencil to the general purposes of book illustration. | the English coast, as well as the pie aaa yto* | 
been quite so careful as sual : Bedford de- “The Pencil of Nature,” by Mr. H. Fox Talbot, of the locality, rendering it most attractive, B. ) 
serves praise; Cundall and Downes are in no was; we think, the first attempt ; and “ Sunshine in: Stanfield ‘and Edward Cooke hare, if’ ve. Both © jj 
respects behind ; Caldesi has many beautiful’ the Country,” is, we believe, the last attempt made | Serves us right as to their sidiats en a my. jh 
studies: Maxwell Lyte has proved what’ can to secure beautiful and truthful illustrations of nature “worked” in that part of the C : a ee 
be done with metagelatine ; Vernon Heath has by photography for book illustration. Bétween | David Cox’s most masterly seascapes came from t “He 
e dered ville vdtaibiige ser thm woods of the issue of these works we have had Professor | Same quarter; and Turner has left’ two the 
ran hd alibi many pic | nBetay.” the Secu the “Raabe | ee ne ae 
tures—all of them excellent—many of them | some few. ‘ahar eo roam A mae and | His Se 
- ctions which h His fi 
mo sell and LA a evér aaeyiel We La not cmectioned sevecdl racks soatimaiconat the esieat ecataley the 5 a 
, 4 tte a, ots ; oo We 
reba Po wae oo | to Pui 2 aa | Any 10, nr i ot aa Pa 
London Stereoscopic Company for tlieir stereo- of the numerous advantages belonging to this peculiar with French Poissards = aie te ‘er, | 
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NATIONAL FLAGS OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


WITH A GLANCE AT THE FLAGS OF 
OTHER NATIONS. 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 
AUTHOR OF A “‘ MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHZOLOGY,” 
‘‘ CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES,” “ MONU- 
MENTAL BRASSES AND SLABS,” ETC., ETC. 


Part XV.—Muzitary Corours. 


Tae Muitary Fracs of England, which are dis- 
tinguished and known as “Colours,” are naturally 
divided into two great classes :— 


I. Cavalry colours, and 
Il. Infantry colours. 


The colours borne by both arms of the service 
are associated in a peculiar manner with the regi- 
ments to which they may severally belong. They 
are the insignia of the regiments in their individual 
and distinctive capacity, as well as collectively the 
flags of the British army. 

Precisely in accordance with the usage that pre- 
vails in the instance of the uniforms, appointments, 
and arms of our soldiers, the colours of British 
regiments are subject to a constant succession of 
changes. The actual devices, indeed, with which 
the colours may be charged, remain in each example 
the same; but the size, form, proportions, and 
decorative accessories of all these military ensigns 
are at the mercy of every fresh “regulation” from 
supreme authority. At the present moment, a 
recent “regulation” has reduced the size of the 
regimental colours, added fringes to them, changed 
the form of some of them, and substituted certain 
heraldic figures in many cases for the spear-heads 
which for a long time have invariably surmounted 
the colour-staves. 

The flags of our cavalry regiments, entitled 
“« standards,” are really banners ; for, both in their 
form and general character they retain the pecu- 
liarities of those celebrated insignia of the knights 
of old. These relics of mediseval chivalry, illustrious 
in the memories of long past ages, still more illus- 
trious in their associations with their own times, are 
comparatively small in size, of a square shape, and 
strictly heraldic in their richly emblazoned charges. 

Made of the richest materials, the colour of these 
standards is determined by the colour of the regi- 
mental facings, except the standards of the household 
brigade —the Ist and 2nd Life-Guards and the 
Blues—which are all of crimson silk, stiff with 
embroidery. The pennon of the early knights long 
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98. STANDARD OF THE “ BLUES.” 


lingered amongst their successors under the form of 
the guidon—a small swallow-tailed standard, which 
was associated with the standard in our 
cavalry regiments, until the last “ regulation” put 
in force the old custom of removing the pennon- 
points, and thus reduced the guidon to the square 
form of the standard. I may here_observe that | 


are attached to their kettle-drums. A standard is 
borne with each squadron of the heavy cavalry regi- 
ments, and in the Life-Guards and Blues with each 
troop. The household regiments also have similar 
banuers attached, after the usage of the olden time, 
to their silver trumpets. 

Upon these cavalry standards are displayed various 
national devices, such as the Rose, S » and 
Thistle, with the Royal Crown, and numerous other 
devices which have a special reference to circum- 
stances connected with each regiment. The Regi- 
mental Cypher also, and Numéer, and various Mot- 
toes are introduced ; and besides these devices, there 
appear upon the standards the Regimental Honours 
—brief, but eminently significant legends, which at 
once record and declare the most distinguished 
services of each regiment. The words, WaTERLOO, 
Pentnsuta, Mou.tan, ALIwaL, Sopraon, ALMA, 
INKERMAN, SEvasToPoL, DeLH1, LucKNow, are 
examples of such “ Regimental Honours.” Ex- 
ample 98 is one of the standards of the Royal 
—— ae. or “‘ Oxford Blues.” 

e flags of the British iufantry are especiall 
distinguished by the title of “ Colours." each vow 
ment having its own “pair of Colours.” Both are 
silken flags, considerably larger than the cavalry 
standards, though now of somewhat less dimensions 
than of yore, and fringed. They are charged with 
appropriate mottoes and devices, and with the 
Honours, Cypher, and Number of each regiment. 

Of the two “Colours” borue by each regiment of 
the line, one is the “‘ Queen’s Colour,” and the 
other is the “‘ Regimental Colour:” the former is 
the Union-Jack, but the latter is of the same colour 
with the regimental facings; thus these flags are 
either red, blue, white, yellow, baff, green, or black, 
and they always have a small Union-Jack placed at 
the upper corner next to the staff. 

In the regiments of the Guards a singular dis- 
tinction prevails in the colours. The “ Queen’s 
Colour” is of crimson, with the Royal Crown and 
Cypher, and the regimental Device and Honours, 
also sometimes with, and sometimes without, a small 
Union-Jack at the uppermost corner; and the 
* Regimental Culour” is a simple Union-Jack. Each 
company of the Guards has, besides the colours of 
the regiment, a small banner attached particularly 
to itself, and charged with its own peculiar device 
and legend. 

The Royal Artillery, and the Rifle Brigade of the 

r army do not carry Colours. 

No “ Regulation” has yet been promulgated with 
reference to the Colours of the Volunteer regiments. 
Colours, however, in many instances have been both 
given to them and accepted by them; and, without 
doubt, this magnificent force will not long be per- 
mitted to remain without “ Regulation Colours.” 
The oldest of the Volunteer corps, the “ Honourable 
Artillery Company of the City of London,” has its 
own time-honoured Colours; the Militia regiments 
have “Colonrs,” and the Volunteers of the days of 
Waterloo had their appropriate ensigns. I may 
add, that the banner of the “National Rifle Asso- 
ciation” is blue, having upon a white circle the 
figures of an English archer of the Robin Hood era 
and a rifleman of the present Victorian age—the 
admirable motto is Derence, Not DEFIANCE. 

As characteristic examples of a “pair of Regi- 
mental Colours,” I have given the “ Queen’s 
Colour” (99), aud the “ Regimental Colour” (100), 
of the Fifth Regiment of the Line, or “ Northumber- 
land Fusiliers” (vide p. 52). The Regimental Colour 
is green, and bears the Title and Number of the regi- 
ment, the Motto, Quo fata vocant, (“ wherever the 
fates may call”), the Regimental Devices—the St. 
George and the Dragon, the Crowned Rose, and the 
Rose, Thistle and Shamrock, and a long series of 
memorable ‘‘ Honours.” For these two colours, 
with the standard of the Blues, I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. MeNair, of the Army and Navy 
Club, from whose beautiful drawings my engravings 
have been executed. Mr. McNair is preparing for 
publication a truly splendid work, worthy of national 
support, upon the “Colours of the British Army,” 
which will contain representations of the entire 
series of both Standards and Colours, printed in 
chromo-lithography in the highest style of the art, 
accompauied with historical and descriptive notices 
of singular interest. I gladly avail myself of a 


the light cavalry regiments do not carry regular | fitting opportunity to notice the important cha- 


standards, but they have in their stead ensigns that 





racter of Mr. McNair’s work, to record my own 





admiration of it, and to invite to it 
the readers of the Art-Journal. Se Lepage 
_, From the description that I have given of them, 
it is evident that their “Colours” present to the 
eyes of the soldiers of each regiment a living 
record of the renown, and of what has won the 
renown, of their own corps. The services, the 
achievements, the history, and the “ Honours” of 
each regiment thus are ever associated with the 
symbols of loyalty and patriotism, and with the 
glory of the entire army. Accordingly, when our 
soldiers stand before their conutrymen at home, 
their “Colours” proclaim how faithfully they have 
done their duty, and how well they have deserved 
the admiring gratitude of their country. And, 
whenever they march out, at their country’s bidding, 
to stand in the front of battle, in their “Colours” 
our soldiers with them to the field the noblest of 
all most noble witnesses of their gallantry, —the most 
—s < 8, = ce i id hg of all encou- 
ragements to em and, i ible, even to 
the illustrious deeds of the ang rae 

I may here observe that the term “Colours,” 
used in precisely the sense that we now use it, 
is at least as old as the time of Shakspere. Thus, 
we read in “ King John,” Act iii. Scene 2, (and, 
would that the words could have been recently 
applied by us to our own “Colours” in the Crimea 
and in India !)— 

“ Our Colours do return in those same hands 

That did display them when we first march'd forth.” 
The same word recurs once in the Ist Scene, and 
twice in the 2nd Scene of the 5th Act of the same 
historical drama. Again, in the “ First Part of 
Henry VI.,” in Act iv. Scene 2, there is this line,— 

“ Prosper our Colours in this dangerous fight!" 


I may also refer to Act ii. Scene 8 of Part iii. of 
the same drama, 


Part XVI.—Tue Frags or orner Nations. 


Tn now glancing at the flags of other nations, it is 
necessary for me to observe that my present pur- 
pose does not extend beyond both a brief and a 
partial notice of some few of the more important 
of these ensigus, The space now at my disposal 
forbids even an attempt to give a complete list of 
the “ Flags of all Nations.” I may refer to a very 
copious and carefully executed chart, containing no 
fewer than one hundred and seventy-two coloured 
examples, published by Laurie of Fleet Street; and 
possibly I may hereafter myself enter more fully 
into this division of my subject. 

The Unirep States or Amunica, A red flag, 
with six horizontal white stripes, and a blue “ Jack” 
charged with thirty-two silver stars (101). The 
flag of the President is blue, and it is charged with 
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an eagle, bearing a shield paly of silver and red, 
with a silver chief, and soaring towards a star- 
spangled sky. 

"Tone, the tricolor (102), blue, white, and red, 
the blue next the staff, the arrangement being ver- 
tical. The Imperial Standard is studded with golden 
bees, and on the white the armorial insignia of the 
empire are displayed. The early flag of France 
bore the golden fleur-de-lys upon blue. The flag of 
the Bourbons was white, with the royal arms upon 
a shield 

Bexoivum. A tricolor (103), black, yellow, and 
red, the arrangement being the same as in the French 
tricolor, and the black being next to the staff. The 
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Belgian Standard bears the royal arms upon the 


ar Nernercanns. A tricolor (104), red, white, 


and bine, the arrangement being horizontal, and the 








102. FRANCE. 


red in chief. The royal arms appear upon the 
white in the Standard. : 

Swepen anv Norway. The national flag of 
Sweden is blue, with a yellow cross (105), and that 
of Norway is red, with a blue cross edged with 








103. BELGIUM. 


white (106). Precisely after the same manner as our 
own first Union-Jack (71) was formed by the com- 
bination of the national ensigns of England (69) and 
Scotland (70), so the Union Flag of united Sweden 
and Norway has resulted from the combination of 105 


‘ . oi —_s 

i f being swallow-tailed, is in use in t 

— aan The Danish Standard resembles 

the ensign (110), with the ren of the royal 
white square in the centre. 5 

per wal be sae that, in all these Continental 


106. NORWAY. 


which are charged with royal arms, the 
po Re insignia are blazoned upon shields, and — 
displayed to form the flag itself, as is the case wit 
our own Royal Standard (59). ; 
Sarpina, or rather Iraty. A tricolor (111), 





As the national ensign of united Italy, long may 
this noble flag wave over the country of an en- 
lightened, prosperous, and happy people! The 














104. Nerm ERLANDS. 


and 106, as appears in 107. The Swedish 
The Norwegian ensign (109) has the same 


Standards are the same, with the royal 








105. swepex. 


of arms; and the Swedish and N 
in use in the mercantile marine o 
are also the same as 108 and 10 
being swallow-tailed, the 


Denmark. A red flag 
with a white cross (110). The same flag, 


y are square at the fly, 


ensign 
is the old flag of Sweden with the Union, as in 108. 


Uni 
with the old flag of Norway. The two Royal 


achievement 


orwegian ensigns 
f those countries 
9, but, instead of 


) : * 
, swallow-tailed, and charged nd there een tervice, the crosses 








rate heraldic composition. 
Prussia, White, with a black single-headed eagle 








there is & small black cross-patGe, surmounted by a | 
smaller similar cross of silver. This flag is very 
slightly swallow-tailed. In the ensign of the | 


and there is a narrow are omitted, 


tri 
cut square | and below the eagle, th yl ne oe 


€ stripes forming the upper 


108. SWEDEN— ENSIGN. 


109. NORWAY—ENSIGN. 


negro’s head. The Sardinian Standard is an elabo- | 


111. SARDINIA—TTALY. 


green, white, and red, the arrangement the same as 
in the French tricolor, the green being next to the 


107. SWEDREN—UNION. 


staff. The white bears a red shield, charged with 
a silver cross, and surmounted by a royal crown, 


Sardinian merchant flag is the same, without the 
ee, - ie flag of the island is white, with a 
narrow red cross, and in each quarter there is & 


Wy 





displayed. The eagle is crowned, holding @ golden 
—. and globe, and is charged with ne 
cypher. Near the uppermost corner, next 


and lower extremities of the flag. The yore 
Standard is a pale crimson (also ——, ; 
semée with eaglets and crowns: it bears , 

and silver crosses (the latter surmoun Ing 
former), displayed over its entire surface ; 


over all, the eagle of Prussia appears upon @ white 
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shield, which is crowned and encircled by the collar 


of the Prussian order with its jewel. 
Austria. A red flag with a broad horizontal 
stripe of white, and having this stripe charged with 
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110. DENMARK. 





a shield bearing the same device within a narrow 
border of gold, and having the imperial cypher: 
this shield appears upon the white stripe, and above 








it, on the red, is the imperial crown (112). The 
merchant ensign is the same without the shield and | 
the crown, but having in their stead the imperial 

















113. RUSSIA. 


cypher upon the white stripe. The Imperial 
Standard of Austria is of a buff colour, and upon 
it is displayed a black eagle having two heads, 








112, AUSTEIA. 


both of them crowned, and holding a sword and a 
globe. Above the eagle is a third crown, and the 
imperial bird itself is charged with the Austrian 


shield of arms, with the collars and jewels of the 
orders of the empire. The whole is enclosed within 
a border of black, buff, blue, and red. 





114, SPAIN. 


Russta. A white flag with a narrow cross-saltire 
(113). The Russian merchant ensign is a tricolor, 
white, blue, and red, the arrangement being horizontal, 


and the blue being in the centre. The Standard of 
Russia is yellow, upon which is displayed a two- 
necked black eagle, crowned like the Austrian 














115. PONTUGAL. 


eagle, holding a seeptre and a globe, and charged | compartments, the upper and the lower bein red, 
with a red shield bearing St. George and the Dragon, | and the central compartment, which in wi th is 
order. oes - --+yellow; near- the staff, an oval surmounted with a 

Seatn. A flag divided horizontally into three | royal crown is charged with a golden castle on red, 


impaling a red lion rampant on white (Castile and 
Leon) (114). The Spanish merchant flag is yellow, 
_ with two broad horizontal bars of red. The Standard 
of Spain displays the royal arms, in the same man- 
ner as our own Royal Standard displays the arms of 
the United Kingdom. There is also another Spanish 
Standard, which is white, and has the royal arms 
upon a shield within a collar, and surmounted by a 
crown. 

PortuGat. A light blue and white flag (115), 
the division being vertical, and the blue next to the 
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116. SWITZ’ RLAND. 


staff. In the centre of the flag is a red shield, sur- 
mounted by a crown, and bearing seven small castles 
of gold; also having upon a second shield of pre- 
tence, which is white, five small black squares set 
in the form of a cross, each square being -.* 
with five white roundels set saltire-wise. he 
Standard of Portugal bears the same shield and 


117. GREECE. 


crown upon red. The flag of the Portuguese coaster 
is green, with four horizontal white stripes. 
Hanover. The English red ensign (81), with a 
white horse upon a red square in the midst of the 
Union. The Hanoverian Standard is red with the 
white horse. e 
Switzertanp. A red flag (116), with a white 
cross couped at its extremities. 

Greece. A blue flag with a white cross, char, 
with a crown, and a square lozengy black and white, 
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The merchaut ensign (117) is white, with four hori- 
zontal blue stripes, and at the u ost corner, 
next to the staff, it has a blue “Jack,” charged with 


a white cross. 
Braziu. A green fies charged with a large yellow 
lozenge, upon which is emblazoned the Brazilian 
armorial device upon a shield surmounted by 
crown, and supported on either side by a branch of 
the coffee and the tobacco plants, the staple pro- 
duce of the country. : 

Tue Papat, Ension is white, charged with the 





and encircled with the golden collar of the Russi 1 to the other two, being yellow. Upon the 


arms of the Papacy. cl 
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with asilver crescent and star 
of eight points (118). The Turkish Standard is red, 
and has three golden crescents upon & green oval. 
The flags of Turkish merchants and Ottoman 
Greeks are severally red, with broad green hori- 
zontal stripe, and red, with « similar stripe of blue. 

Eorrt. Green, with a broad horizontal stripe of 
yellow. 


Part XVIL—Tue Associations OF THE 
National Fiacs or ENGLAND. 


The Associations inseparable from the flags of 
England, claim a few words of distinct and special 
notice, in bringing these papers to a conclusion. 

Ia common with all other flags, our English 
ensigns, banners, and standards are symbols of the 
highest order. In their abstract character and 
acceptation, they are suggestive in the highest 
degree. They may be regarded, accordingly, as 
poetic expressions of the utmost power. The 
marvellous influence of symbolical association is 
demonstrated in a remarkable manner, when a 
comparison is instituted between the commercial 
value of a flag asa piece of silk or bunting, and 
its figurative importance as an “ensign,” a “colour,” 
ors “standard.” In the one case it is to be pur- 
chased for a certain number of shillings or pounds, 
while in the other case the preciousness of the flag 
becomes beyond all price, and men secure its safety 
with their lives. Both the Roman eagle-bearer of 
the Tenth Legion, and the young English ensign of 
the 63rd Regiment, understood and felt the fall 
force of the symbolical associations of flags, and so 
also did their comrades. It was the same with 
those good soldiers around whose dead bodies the 
“colours” entrnsted to their keeping were found 
firmly tied, as they lay upon the field of Waterloo. It 
was the same with the heroic Captain of the Zonnant, 
who, with his dying breath, ordered the French 
ensign to be nailed to his ship’s mast at the Nile. 
It is recorded of the conqueror of Scinde that he 
had in his camp, during his famous campaign, a 
regiment of Bengal infantry which had lately been 
disgraced in — of mutiny, and had been 
deprived of its urs: that regiment was per- 
mitted to win back, under Sir Charles Napier, the 
lost symbole of their honour. On one memorable 
occasion, when volunteers were called for to storm 
the almost inaccessible hill-fortress of Trukkee, one 
hundred men of the 64th regiment stepped forward 
in silence. “ Soldiers of the 64th,” said the general 
to them, “ your colours are on yonder hill.” And 
om that bill they won again their colours. These 
men were as well able as their commander himself 
io appreciate the associations of the English flag : 


Tunxer. A red flag, 
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and, like him, they 
to estimate it at its true worth. 
the same also in innumerable other 
other such examples, however, are not 
illustrate the manner in which the 
character of flags is 
tions are felt. 


instances 


needed tx 














showed that they knew how | 
It has been 


symbolica] 
understood, and their associa. 


But it may be well simply to | 


| refer to the facts, that “new colours ” are “ con- 
‘ secrated” before their presentation to any re- 
| giment, and that the consecrated flags are pre- 
‘sented by a lady—for, both are deeply significant 
actions, both are relics of early chivalrous usage, 
both declare at once the high honour and the un- 
sullied purity of the national flags of England, aud 
their association with our deepest and warmest 
feelings and our most cherished affections. 

But there are other associations which are con- 
veyed by our national flags through their connec- 
tion with persons, events, and circumstances. 
Regarded in this light, our flags carry us with 
them, in proud remembrance, over the whole world. 


r 


the east and west, the Mediterranean, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea,—here to our flags we may apply 
the words of the noble poet— 
“ Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey their empire, and behold their home!" 
We may almost add the next couplet, with a similar 
application of the lines— 


“ These are their realms, no limits to their sway, 
Oar flag the sceptre all who meet obey.” 


Our flags are the symbols of the honour and the 
achievements of our regiments and our ships,—the 
personal symbols also of the exploits, the fame, and 
the individuality of our heroes. The Union-Jack, 
which, at his funeral, covered the remains of Nelson, 
was regarded in this light by the old seamen, who, 
by an involuntary and simultaneous impulse, rent 
it into fragments, and then thrust those fragments 
into their bosoms as relics of St. Nelson. 

Oar flags are the symbols also of England herself, 
—the symbols of England’s struggles, her victories, 
and her glories,—the symbols of her important 
eras and events, and of her present position amongst 
the nations of the world. ‘Ihe presence of our flags 
carries us to Lucknow and Delhi, to Inkerman and 
the Alma, to Waterloo and the Peninsula, to Trafal- 
gar and St. Vincent ; and it then bids us pass on, in 
thought, with Abercromby to Egypt, with Wolfe to 
| Quebec, to Blenheim with Marlborough, with Blake 
to the times of the civil wars, with Drake to the 
discomfiture of the Armada, misnamed “ invincible,” 
| to Flodden with Surrey, with Henry V. to Agin- 
| court, to Cressy with the Black Prince, to the 

Crusades with Richard the lion-hearted, to the 
| gallant though disastrous struggle of Harold against 
| the Norman invaders, and so on, through the times 
, of the Danes and the Saxons and the Romans, back 
| once more to the days of Cesar and his legions. 

In peace, too, no less than in war, as symbols of 
England, English flags are crowded with the associa- 
tions of illustrious memories. Thus regarded, our 
flags appear to pass before us in review every bril- 
liant and beneficent and wise and patriotic action 
of our greatest and most worthy countrymen, and 
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The Arctic and Antarctic seas the great oceans of | 


| every one of their most honoured names, And it | 


| is always well to keep in mind the achi 
| and the heroes of Peace, the eakiovements ond the 
heroes of Art and Science and Literature and 
Philosophy, the heroes of Politics and Statesman- 
ship and Diplomacy, and, thongh last named far 
from least in worth, the heroes of Religion. It is, 
indeed, a beautiful, a cheering, and a glorious 
aspect of the associations of our national flags, when 
they blend into one grand circle a// that has com. 
bined to place England in the eminent position she 
occupies amongst the nations, and when they unite 
every name that shives the brightest in the biography 
of England into one grand English brotherhood. 

So completely, again, are our flags, as national 
symbols, identified with us, that they are almost 
| invariably associated with the enterprises, the ex- 
| ploits, and even the eccentricities (when of an 
| enterprising character) of individual Englishmen. 

Thus, the characteristic record of having first scaled 


the Peter Botte Monntain in the Mauritius, was the 
planting the Union-Jack upon its solitary crest ; 
_ and, in like manuer, the same ensign, displayed from 
_ their summits, announced the presence of English- 
| men on the icy peaks of Mont Blanc, and on the 
uppermost stones of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, and of 
Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria. 

To adduce one other example of the sentiment in- 
spired by an English flag throngh the impressive 
and touching agency of association, —I know nothing 
that has affected English bearts with more thrilling 
interest than that frozen boat-flag, which the gal- 
| lant McClintock bronght back to England, amongst 

the relics of the lost and the lamented Franklin 
Expedition. And yet, much more than a motive 
for deep and admiring sympathy is associated with 
that Arctic ensign: for, if it tells touchingly the 
fate of the heroic band who carried it till they fell 
and died in those awful solitudes, it also declares 
that they shared their dutiful heroism with com- 
rades no less devoted than themselves. Comrades 
will still survive to take a becoming part in sustain- 
ing the renown of the glorious ensign of their 
country, and who will not fail, by the blessing of 
Heaven, to trausmit to succeeding generations, as 
their noblest inheritance, the same genuine English 
feeling which animates themselves. Thus, when- 
ever the words of the poet may be fulfilled in time 
to come, and Englishmen “again” may “launch 
their glorious standard to meet another foe,” we 
rely with confidence, as of old, that 
*“ The meteor flag of England shall yet terrific burn 
Till ’s tro t 

fa ot A ubled night depart, and the star of 
The associations of that “meteor flag,” and the 
memories inseparable from its presence, will ever 
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| Secure its honour, and save it from sharing in any 
| degree in the evanescence of meteoric brilliancy. 
| It now shines brightly, as it has long shone; and 

brightly as ever it will continue to shine, so long 
_ a8 Englishmen feel and appreciate its associations,— 
_ 80 long, that is, as England herself can command the 
| dutiful and devoted affection of her sons. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 
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Aw Art-Union is an association which necessarily 
possesses, and ought always to exercise, a twofold 
influence upon Art. Its office is, that is to say, as 
well to cherish and to elevate some peculiar ex- 
pression of Art, as to cultivate and refine the public 
taste through a widely extended diffusion of genuine 
works of Art. The Art-Union, which now is 
thoroughly established in connection with the 
Crystal Palace, comes before the public and bases its 
claim for support upon the fact that it fulfils faithfully 
its twofold duty. This institution, indeed, differs 
from all others of its order in the important circum- 
stance, that it identifies its own operations, and 
consequently its own success, with the encourage- 
ment which it gives to the highest achievements of 
ceramic art. The presentation works of the Crystal 
Palace Art-Union, executed expressly and solely for it, 
are all of them ceramic; and they are further dis- 
tinguished by their giving, in every instance, at least 
a full equivalent in money-value for the entire amount 
of the subscription. This is effected through the 
action of that principle of association and combi- 
nation, which accomplishes so many of the most 
important objects of the present day. Thus the 
subscribers to the Crystal Palace Art-Union receive 
a presentation work equal in value to their subscrip- 
tion; they are enabled to select it from a series ; and 
so excellent are the arrangements that the presen- 
tation works are available at once for distribution 
to the subscribers, provided that the subscriptions 
be made early in the year. 

The presentation works, which now claim from us 
a cordial expression of our approval and admiration, 
and to which we desire to direct the attention of our 
readers, comprise statuettes and busts in ceramic 
statuary and Parian, with various fictile vases, tazzi, 
and similar objects. These are the productions that 
maintain ceramic art in a high position, and also 
tend continually to raise it still higher. Like horses 
of the purest blood, they tell beneficially upon the 
entire race. They keep up an advanced standard in 
their own department of Art, and in their very 
nature they are essentially aspiring. It follows as 
an inevitable consequence that a vast influence for 
good results from such an institution as this Art- 
Union, The statuettes aud busts are beginning to 
constitute an important group, and must be regarded 
as effecting for the works of the sculptor what 
engraving does for pictures. Both are translations 
of the noblest productions of artists; aud both admit 
of being rendered in a manner altogether competent 
to do full justice to the originals, which they repro- 
duce, multiply, and send in every direction through 
the length and breadth of the country. The plastic 
sculpture of the Crystal Palace Art-Union is 
eminently beautiful in itself, and it acts with a 
power peculiarly its own in advancing the best 
interests of the sculptor’s art. The works executed 
in Parian and ceramic statuary now produced are 
truly exquisite examples of delicacy, combined with 
effectiveness in their rendering of the sculptor’s 
embodied thoughts. 

The present is the third season of the Crystal 
Palace Art-Union. Its third list of presentation 
works comprises, as before, such as are adapted to 
the varying amounts of subscriptions, from a single 
guinea to five guineas. They are twenty-one in 
number, exclusive of photographs and stereographs, 
and are produced by Copeland, Kerr and Binns, 
Wedgwood, and Battam and Son, from original 
compositions by W. Calder Marshall, R.A., and 
other artists of equally distinguished reputation. 
Of the twenty-one works twelve are open for 
selection by subscribers of a single guinea. We 
may add that the works of the two former years 
are also still available, but only “so long as copies 
of them are remaining in stock.” It will be seen 
that the council have not provided so large a number 
of presentation works this year as they did twelve 
months ago: in this decision they have shown a 
Wise and judicious appreciation of the value of 
concentrating their resources. Their present works 
present an abundant variety of subjects, and at“ the 
same time they evince the careful thoughtfulness 
Which has been bestowed in an equal measure upon 
them all. The one guinea presentation works are 





busts of “(£none” and “Enid” (the “ Enid the 
fair and good” of the “Idylls of the King”), after 
Calder Marshall ; busts of “‘ Peace and War,” after 
Durham ; six vases of various character and design, 
including one admirable reproduction of a Greco- 
Etruscan “ Hydria,” of exquisite form; one orna- 
mental bracket in ceramic statuary ; and a plateau, 
which reproduces in the happiest manner the early 
blue and white jasper Wedgwood ware. For sub- 
scribers of two guineas there are the four busts 
above specified, with marble pedestals, and enrich- 
ments in accessorial gilding, and a slight partial 


tinting, executed with a cautious delicacy that dis-. 


arms criticism, while it commands admiration, even 
if it fails to establish a recognition of the legitimacy 
of colour in sculpture. This class of subscribers 
also has Raffaelle Monti’s ‘ Bride,’ a veiled bust of 
great beauty, and wondrously executed; and a 
round flower-stand, with a perforated cover, executed 
in white and gold, and also in white and blue, with 
gilding, after the manner of Lucca della Robbia. 
The special work for subscribers of three guineas is 
a perforated flower-basket, on a pedestal, with a 
group of reclining Cupids—a truly charming work, 
and a perfect marvel of sculpture in a plastic mate- 
rial. The Cupids are in the soft creamy Parian, 
and the flower-stand itself in a delicate porcelain of 
pure white, enriched with gold. We would suggest 
that most effective varietics of this beautiful work 
might be produced by rendering the body of the 
stand in a pale terra-cotta, and also in a Wedgwood 
blue jasper, the figures remaining as at present in 
the Parian. Subscribers of five guineas (‘ike those 
of two and three guineas) may select various works, 
to the amount of their subscription, or they can 
choose between a statuette (16 inches high) of ‘The 
Toilet,’ after Calder Marshal], most skilfully executed 
by Copeland in his ceramic statuary, and a Wedg- 
wood vase (114 inches high), which demonstrates 
the gratifying fact that the spirit of the English 
Palissy survives amongst those who still bear his 
honoured name. The two Wedgwood works in the 
foregoing list are altogether new, and we congra- 
tulate the counc'] of this Art-Union on their having 
been the means of producing them: they are the 
best of “ Wedgwood memorials,” and in themselves 
are most expressive exponents of the high excel- 
lence of the fictile art of the present Victorian age. 
We shall not add any further expression of com- 
mendation of those works which we have enume- 
rated, but shall content ourse'ves with urging 
strenuously the duty of joining au institution which 
offers such “ material guarantees ” of its own wortbi- 
ness; and especially we advise an early subscrip- 
tion, that the council may have time for realising 
their projects, and for do‘ng full justice to their 
subscribers, to themselves, and to Art. A very 
considerable space of time is absolutely necessary 
for the effective production of such ceramic works 
as those which the Crystal Palace Art-Union offers 
to its subscribers, and hence it follows that this 
institution relies for its success no less upon @ prompt 
than upon a widely extended support. 

One circumstance connected with the operations 
of this Art-Union during the past year we may 
notice, with (as we hope) a beneficial effect. We 
refer to the number of the subscribers of the second 
season, which did not very greatly exceed the 5,000 
of the first season, whereas a considerable increase 
upon the first year’s numbers might perhaps have 
been reasonably expected. It is well that it should 
be distinctly understood that the council—more 
than satisfied with their first subscription list— 
last year determined to devote their energies rather 
to the utmost possible exaltation of the practical 
character of their institution, than to its full deve- 
lopment in the matter of subscribers. This last 
object can only be accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of a comprehensive system of local agen- 
cies, which necessarily must involve very cousi..<rable 
cost, Hitherto the work of the local agents has 
been almost, if not altogether, a labour of love, and 
the council have not even attempted to enlist the 
services of persons who were not ready to join 
them simply as lovers of Art. The time is now 
come for the initiation of a course of action, from 
which the working of the Crystal Palace Art-Union 
imay be developed th great strength ; and we feel 
assured that the council will prove themselves to be 
altogether equal to every duty which may devolve 
upon them. 





ANTIQUE GEMS.* 
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In comparison with almost every other subject which 
comes into the domain of Art, the study of engraved 
gems finds very few to direct their attention to it, for 
even the numismatist generally limits his researches 
to coins and medals. This is rather matter of sur- 
prise, if we bear in mind the historical no less than 
the artistic value of the works of the ancient gem 
engravers, and also that this countr possesses a 
larger number of them than any other European 
nation. True, they are not all accessible to every 
student, many being in the hands of private collectors, 
such as the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lord Londesborough, the family of the late 
Mr. Uzielli, Mr. Pulsky, and others; but the British 
Museum contains many fine and rare specimens, 
which will fully repay a careful examination. 

The earliest history of the glyptic art is lost in 
Egyptian darkness; that it was practised in the time 
of Moses is proved by the Scripture records, for we 
read that he was commanded to “ make a plate of 
pure gold, and grave upon it like the engravings of 
a siguet;” and Moses himself speaks of Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, as a man “filled with the spirit of 
God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship; and to devise 
curious works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, and in the cutting of stones,” &c. Mr. King 
notices, as a singular fact, that none of the old Greek 
writers speak of the inventor of the various processes 
of gem engraving, and adds,—“ This silence on the 
part of the Greek mythographers, always ready as 
they were to claim for their own countrymen the 
credit of every discovery or invention in science or 
manufactures, even when evideutly due to foreigners, 
and merely naturalized and perfected in the Hellenic 
soil, sufficiently proves both the Oriental origin of 
this art and its comparatively recent introductiou 
into Greece and Italy.” 

Mr. King’s volume treats the whole subject in a 
full and comprchensive manner; he divides it into 
four general heads—Materials: gems themselves— 
Art: the different styles—Subjects—Mystic pro- 
perties of gems and their sigils. These sections, 
each of which is replete with most instructive and 
interesting details, is preceded by a treatise on gem 
engraving, from which we make an extract, as 
bearing on the art as practised in this country, and 
showing its present state on the continent :— 

“The few English gem engravers who have ever 
attained to any celebrity, all flourished during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century: it will suffice 
to name Brown, Wray, Marchant, and Burch. Their 
works, all in intaglio, though fine and correctly 
drawn, are nevertheless much inferior to those of 
the contemporary Italian school, the last of whom, 
Pistrucci, survived till within a few years, With 
hith, and Girometti at Rome, the art may be said 
to have expired, as far as regards the execution of 
works displaying equal genius, and commanding 
similar prices, with the chefs-d’auvre of painting and 
sculpture. Even at Rome all that survives of this 
once so numerous profession are a few mechanics, 
rather thau artists, who manufacture the cameo 
onyx studs so largely purchased by the visitors— 
mere trade articles, finished off by the dozen at the 
lowest possible expenditure of time and labour; 
some who still forge to order the mediocre antique 
intagli; and the only class making any pretension to 
taste and skill, the cutters of camei in shell. Thns 
the art of engraving designs upon hard and precious 
materials may be said now to have closed its career 
of thirty centurics in the same phase in which it 
started at the first dawn of civilization, when the 
Ezyptian first fashioned his scarab out of the soft 
steachist, his first essay being a work in relief, 
intended for stringing on the necklace or bracelet ; 
so, in our times, the Roman shell-camei, of an 
equally valueless substance, and designed for similar 
ornaments, alone preserve a faint shadow of the 
departed glories of the glyptic art.” 

Till the commencement of the present century, or 
till a few years afterwards, the eagerness for possess- 





*® Anrique Gems: their origin, uses, and value as inter- 
preters of ancient history, and as illustrative of ancient 
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| 
ing these engraved gems was almost, if not quite, as | 
great as pictare collecting has since become :— = | 
“ It ig a singular fact, considering how completely | 
this taste had become extinct in England daring the | 
last forty years, that at no previous period had it | 
prevailed to such an extent, both here and in the | 
other parts of Earope, as during the last half of the | 
preceding century and the commencement of the | 
nt, Never before bed camei of importance | 
fetched such extraordinary prices (witness the frag- 
ment ascribed to Apollonides and purchased by the | 
Dake of Marlborough from Stosch for one thonsand 
guineas); and the principal gems of the cabinets 
formed during the same years are known to have | 
been arquired at sums falling not far short of the | 
above in magnitade. I have lately seen a cameo of 
Homan work, and that by no means of the highest 
order, » Roma crowned by Victory, for which the | 
Empress Josephine, herself a collector, paid ten 
thousand francs; and at her command Denon, then | 
director of the Musée Impériale, selected from the | 
gems there preserved a sufficient number to form a | 
complete parure for the wear of this unfortunate 
lady, the very impersonation of refined and elegant | 
extravagance. These gems, although moanted in 4 | 
suite‘of ornaments intended by their origin to form | 
a part of the crown jewels of France, never reverted | 
to the Paris Cabinet of Antiques after the fall of the | 
empress, but were, subsequently to her decease, dis- 
persed amongst the various collections of European | 
amateurs,” 
As in the case of the declension of the value of | 
old pictures, so also in that of antique gems, the 
cause is to be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
frandulent practices of dealers, who circulated large 
numbirs of professed antiques. Of this, Mr. King 
remarks, the “celebrated” Poniatowsky collection | 
may be cited as the most glaring example. The | 
deception, especially where, as in many instances, 
the artists’ names were forged, was cxtremely difficult 
of detection, and thus inexperienced amateurs were | 
frequently defrauded of large sums. Other causes 
have also been in operation, which are referred to in 
the volame before us: not the least important, how- 
ever, is fashion, which has attracted into other 
channels the taste of Art-collectors. 
The importance of these Art-works to the student | 
of ancient history is indisputable :— 
“To the archwologist, or the inquirer into the 
usages of domestic life amongst the ancients, en- 
graved gems are invaluable authorities, supplying as 
they do the most anthentic details of the forms and | 
constraction of innumerable articles connected with | 
the uses of war, of navigation, of religious rites, of the | 
games of the circus and the arena, and of the festivals 
and representations of the stage, with the costume, 
masks, and all the other accessories of the scenic 
performance. Let any ove, though totally unversed | 
in this department of antique knowledge, cast his | 
eve over a good collection of impressions from gems, | 
and he will be both surprised and delighted, if a 
classical scholar, to perceive how much light is | 
thrown upon ancient customs by the pictures which 
will there faithfully offer themselves to his view. | 
There he will see the various pieces of the armour of 
the ancient Greek or Etruscan warrior, carefully 
made out in their minutest details, The obscure 
subject of construction of the ancient trineme has 
been principally elucidated by the representations 
thus handed down to our times; whilst the various 
esercises, scenes, and games of the palwestra, the 
theatre, and the circus, will be found abundant! 
illustrated by the most instructive examples.” 4 
PY ry pede serdar ra sr 
this volume will afford ae yn scattered through 
rd a very adequate idea of its 
beauty, no less than of the historic value which is 
associated with it In many instances these gems 
supply the place of sculptured works, so that the | 
minature productions of the artists of 
oftentimes stand forth with 
minent as the grander works of bri ans 
bequeathed to us by the oman” = marble, 
elaborate and learned treatise fills a vacua in the 
—— rea country, which all students of 
must jon ” age wpe ee and of which they 
& have felt the need: non of } 
@ud comprehensive a ch . ee vecendite 
character has hitherto been 
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THE ART-UNION OF GLASGOW. 


We received, too late to appear in our last number, 
a letter from Mr. Kidston, who till very recently 
held the post of secretary to the Art-Union of Glas- 
gow. The communication purports to be a reply 
to some remarks published in the Art-Journal for 
November last, and which that gentleman considers 
a reflection on his management of the society. 
There are several reasons why we do not print his 
letter in full; first, it is unnecessarily personal 
towards the writer of the article in queation, and to 
ourselves for admitting it into our columns ; secondly, 
it woald oceupy a space longer than that we could 
afford to a matter not of general interest ; aud 
thirdly, it has, as we have heard, already appeared in 
one of the Glasgow newspapers. We are quite willing, 


| however, to allow Mr. Kidston to speak for himself, 


so far as to record such parts of his letter as seem 
to us the most necessary to his exeulpation. In 
entering upon the matter at all we had no personal 
feeling against him, but simply fulfilled what we 
considered a public duty, from the statements which 
reached us, without respect of persons :— 

“The amount of deficiency which required the 
committee to subscribe for 200 shares was in no 
way dne to any act or omission of mine. 

“Their very recent knowledge of the £5,000 de- 
ficiency dates from the beginning of 1858, when the 
losses of the society that had gradually beeu ex- 
tevding in amount, during the two previous years, 
rendered the raising of this sum from the Clydesdale 
Bank an imperative necessity, and which losses 


| were also in no way due to any act or omission of 


mine. * * * * * 


“The year preceding that in which I was ap- 
pointed (1847) the subscriptions amounted only to 
At the close of the transactions for the year 
1855, before any loss arose, the amount had been 
raised to £20,282. A statement drawn out by Mr. 
Moore, now the secretary, shows there was a surplus 
of assets over expenditure (for the preceding seven 
years) of nearly £1,700. 

“The auditor, up to the end of 1855, and for 
some years previously, was Mr. J. Wylie Guild, ac- 
countant in Glasgow, then, and now, a member of 
committee. The business of the society had at that 
time so much increased above what I ever contem- 
plated, that it became self-evident a different mode 
of keeping the books must of necessity be adopted. 
At the commencement of 1856 I proposed a plan, 
but the committee at, as I believe, the instigation of 
Mr. Guild, adopted another. A gentleman was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the cash and books, which 
were entirely taken ont of my control—it will be 


| borae in mind that up to this period there was a 


surplus—and Mr. Guild engaged to audit his ac- 
This monthly auditing, however, 
was never performed for the two years that the new 
cashier had charge. The consequence naturally was, 
that the accounts got into a complete state of con- 
fusion, the cashier was dismissed, and a statement, 
subsequently made up by Mr. Moore, the accountant 
for the society, proves that in these two years, 1856 
and 1857, a deficiency of over £6,000 was created. 
That the committee knew of the heavy loss incurred 
during these years, and which your article asserts 
was only known to that body very lately, I think 
the manager of the Clydesdale Bank can prove. 
Gentlemen concerned in business, or not concerned 
in it, are not, I should think, very likely to be found 
binding themselves jointly and severally for large 
advances from a bank without knowing the pur- 
pose for which the money was required. The fact 
is, they were quite aware of it. Some have now 
paid up their proportionate shares, while others have 


| renewed their obligation to the bank. * * * * 


_“Daring the whole of the twelve years of my ser- 
vice the committee took the entire management of 
the expenditure of the funds of the society. Nota 
painting, bor engraving, nor any other work of Art 
was ever purchased but by their sanction. ‘The com- 
mission to agents was regulated by them, as the 
minute-book shows, and the same minutes will show 


| still farther the warm interest they took in details, 


so much so, that a considerable ; iti 
’ jealousy positivel 
existed among the members themselves bars od 


| should be appointed to go to London and elsewhere 


for the purpose of purchasing and arranging about 
* + 7 


“The real cause of the deficiency of the Art. 
Union of Glasgow did not proceed from mismanage- 
ment nor want of zeal on my part, but from the 
faulty nature of its constitution. So long as pros- 
perity continued, and a yearly increase of subscribers 
ensued, all went well; but whenever from any ex. 
traneous causes—a change of taste in the public 
bad times, or an unpopular print, then the defects of 
the constitution told. The purchasing of works of 
Art for prizes before the amount of funds to be 
received could be ascertained was the rock on which 
it split, and this the committee has now virtually 
acknowledged. \n their prospectus recently issued 
that which was always held out as the great and 
important difference between the Glasgow Art-Union 
and other societies, namely the selection of a// the 
prizes by a “competeut committee,” is now aban- 
doned. I mention this, not expressing my opinion 
on this point one way or the other, but merely 
showing that the Glasgow directors now concede 
that a society cannot be carried on in safety under 
any mauagement when the entire selection and pur- 
chase of the prizes is left to the committee. 


“Ropert ALEXANDER Kipston, 
“ London, Dec. 10th, 1860.” 


[Since Mr. Kidston’s communication came into our 
hands, we have heard that the Council of the Art-Union 
have published a statement, repudiating all the charges 
brought against them by their late secretary. We must, 
however, decline to re-open our pages to the discussion of 
this subject at any future time, as the matter is almost 
entirely of local interest.—Ep. 4.-J.] 


—_———@-—_—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—We mentioned some time ago how useful 
and profitable it would be to make exchanges be- 
tween the pictures in the Louvre and those in pro- 
vincial museums; a Paris reviewer says on that 
subject :—“It is easy to indicate the paintings, 
signed, at Versailles, and which are eee | im the 
Louvre, for one has only to compare the catalogues of 
the two galleries; but the great difficulty existing 
in other localities makes the exchange almost an 
ng or would necessitate great research 
and labour. In many local museums there is no 
catalogue, the keeper is rarely visible, it is the 
porter in attendance who drawls out the names 
of the painters, whose works are in many cases 
erroneously attributed. In more important towns, 
where a catalogue exists, it is rarely to be depended 
on; all pictures of the early German school are 
attributed to Albert Durer, while every provincial 
gallery professes to contain a Raffaelle, a Poussin, a 

omenichino, a Rembrandt, &c.: the museums of 
Havre and Cherburg are examples of the most 
fantastic and erroneous attributions.” A regular 
remodification in this matter is thus much wanted. 
—The various complaints made seem to have put 
a stop to the barbarous mutilations, called restora- 
tions, of the Louvre paintings for the present.— 
We read in the Constitutionel as follows :-—‘ The 
Emperor has purchased the superb collection of 
articles of vertw belonging to Prince Soltykoff, 
which was to have been sold by auction : it is said 
the collection is to be placed in the Louvre.” __ 

F.Lorence.—It might be thought that the retire- 
ment of Leopold II. and his punctilious court from 
Florence would have increased the facilities of foreign 
artists in making memoranda of remarkable works, 
but in this respect the change is for the worse. 
Time was when the passport was all that was asked 
for, and in those days in the Palazzo Vecchio any 
picture—say a Titian of the value of two thousand 
pounds—would be removed from the walls and 
we on an easel before any travelling student, 

ut now each painter must have a balance at his 
banker’s, An accomplished English artist presented 
himself recently at the Pitti Palace, and addressing 
himself to a custode dei custodi, a man in a glass 
case, and begged permission to sketch some of the 
glorious works he saw around him. ‘The official 
replied that a reference to his banker would be 
required before permission could be granted. “1 
brought,” said the Englishman, ‘‘ money enough 
for the time I intend remaining, and therefore have 
no banker.”” The official regretted that permission 
could not be granted. Travellers who have visited 
these galleries know well the sordid and miserable 
appearance and circumstances of many of the artists 
who exist by copying in these famous halls. At 
some of these the a.tist looked curiously round, and 
| quietly put the question—* Have all these gentle- 

men bankers then?’’ The gentleman in the glass 
case shook his head and smiled. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAPER-STAINING, 





Part If.—ENGLIsa. 


A RETROSPECTIVE glance at the dwellings and 
decorations of nae England will enable us 
more fully to appreciate the past and present 
of English paper-staining. The Norman con- 
querors built castles, as refuges or strongholds ; 
but houses without staircases, and which were 
entered by ladders, were not likely to be remark- 
able for the richness or comfort of the internal 
decoration. The first step in that direction 
seems to have been taken by the second Henry. 
He prohibited fortified residences, exeept under 
special license, and this step paved the way for 
castles becoming mansions. Edward I. followed 
out the same policy, and, after the conquest of 
Wales, he converted Conway and Carnarvon 
into mansions for comfort, and castles for 
defence. The great hall, the oval chambers, 

lass windows, and private chapels now became 
sone of the great; and what these great halls 
were, may be seen from Westminster Hall, which 
was originally connected with a royal palace. 
As yet there was no trace of what is now under- 
stood as wall decoration. There were roofs of 
oak or chestnut, showing great constructive and 
artistic ingenuity, and panelled or planked wall- 
linings and stained glass windows; but even 
tapestry, that movable and more convenient 
form of Eastern ornamentation, was yet un- 
known among the noble, except, perhaps, in my 
lady’s bower or parlour, where she received her 
visitors, The herald painters were the first race 
of colour decorators in England, and after the 
pointed style of architecture had given place to 
the Tudor, the superabundance of shields intro- 


duced into that style, gave ample scope for thi . 


introduction of abundant colours. Henry VIII. 
may be said to have first affected the architecture 
of England by the partial introduction of the 
italian style, and although the palace at Cheam, 
known as Non-such House, was built by English 
workmen, it was decorated in all its details by 
Italian artists. Cousin to royal Charles of 
Germany, and the first Francis, Henry invited 
Raffaelle and Titian to London ; but failing in 
securing artists of such eminence to decorate 
the palaces he was building with such profusion, 
he was compelled to accept the services of 
Trevisé, Parini, and Hans Holbein, and the 
trio combined the arts and crafts of historical 
and portrait painter, architect, and engineer, 
house decorator and modeller, carver and en- 
et When John of Padua was appointed as 
Jeviser of his Majesty’s buildings, the intro- 
duction of the Italian style might he considered 
complete; and with it came wall and ceiling 
decoration, not of that sordid kind which is 
eye ps by machines, animate or inanimate, 
ut of that higher style of embellishment which 
elevated the decorator into a position with the 
artist, and which, as the case of the three 
Italians employed by Henry VIII., found the 
decorator and the bistoriont painter combined 
in the same person. Decorators in those days 
were like players, a peripatetic race, which 
“ tramped ” from mansion to mansion, or from 
city to city, asking work and finding it at rates 
even less remunerative than Germans receive 
who now follow the same mode of life; and it 
is said that to a band of these travelling artists 
Holyrood Palace, at Edinburgh, owes all its 
enriched ceilings and the vigorous plaster figures 
in that staircase, which is now so seldom seen 
as almost to be forgotten by those interested 
in Art, and the existence of which is all but 
unknown to the general public. -Tapestr 
became fashionable about the same_ period. 
Queens worked at it with laborious diligence ; 
and although Raffaelle would not leave Tealy to 
decorate English palaces, he painted his mag- 
nificent cartoons as designs for wall decorations. 





Indeed, from the earliest times, tapestries have 
been considered gifts worthy of kings to bestow 
or receive. From those manufactured in the 
desert, for the Tabernacle, up to those last 
finished in the Gobelins—through Grecian, Per- 
sian, and European history, the amount and 
character of knowledge, civilization, and Art 
might be traceable in this species of interior 
embellishment. But it came late to England, 
and did not long remain: it was too laborious 
and artistic for the general education of those 
able to afford it, and too expensive for all but 
those millionnaires who counted their wealth 
by the number of their retainers, and whose 
bank accounts consisted of bullocks grazing on 
baronial acres. The small gentry and smaller 
middle class had each its substitute for what 
was beyond reach. The walls of the knight 
were covered with velvet, plain or figured; 
while worsted stuff sufliced for those of the 
squire; and even below these there would be 
found some covering for unseemly plaster. It 
was just at this period when the general desire 
for embellishment of this description forced 
invention to the discovery of paper-staining as 
a most desirable boon to domestic comfort, and 
the rapid strides of this manufacture showed 
that the discovery was welcomed with avidity, 
and worked with energy, 

Nor were other circumstances less favourable, 
not only to supply a felt want, but also in the 
artistic requirements: the discovery was oppor- 
tune, and English paper-staining may be con- 
sidered as the offspring of a period and state 
of Art peculiarly adapted for the rapid and 
legitimate development of that branch of in- 
dustry ; although, as events proved, our country- 
men allowed the French to run off with their 
chariot. The style now called Elizabethan was 
superseded » te at compound of Roman and 
Gothic now known as the Italian; but the 
spirit of the Elizabethan, which was more dis- 
tinetly national, had taken deep root, and still 
exercised a powerful influence on the habits 
and ideas of the people. In architecture the 
style had itself, as a fashion, passed away, but 
its principles—the principles of flat surface 
ornamentation, based on the repetition of well- 
balanced forms—remained in everything, from 
the family chests and wardrobes of the cavalier, 
to the pointed beard of the Puritan. This prin- 
ciple of stiff formality was like a upas-tree, 
blighting the higher aspirations of Art ; but it 
was in a degree essential to successful paper- 
staining, and therefore in it found congenial 
development. It was the grave of high Art, 
but it was the basis of Art-industry; and 
while portrait-painting was going down, and 
historical painting was extinguished, the very 
causes of this degeneracy were producing credit- 
able forms and well coloured surfaces—the 
bones and sinews of successful paper-staining. 

Two distinct, and in some respects very dif- 
ferent, influences gradually undermined the 
truer basis of the Elizabethan style, which had 
hitherto embraced our modern native Art-indus- 
try. The greater intercourse in earlier times 
between Scotland and France had little effect 
on the mansions of the northern kingdom, 
because neither the civilization, the wealth, nor 
the taste of the people, were such as to make 
them fascinated with French brilliance, although 
even there the influence of France is distinctly 
traceable in much of the plaster ornamentation 
of the seventeenth century. But in England, 
with its greater wealth, and, therefore, greater 
social requirements, as the love of foreign travel 
increased among the richer classes, the influence 
of French splendour became conspicuous, and, 
to some extent, the influence of Italian art also 
began to shed its radiance over the mansions of 
the noble ; not merely in the gathering together 


Of pictures aiid articles of vertu, which were 


exercising an involuntary influence upon the taste 
of their possessors, but in the more substantial 





form of having their drawing-rooms ornamented 
after the Italian style. i no doubt, very 
impure, and it often had a strong admixture of 
Louis Quatorze dashed into about an equal 
portion of Italian; but still, the latter was 
the evidently predominant element, and some 
of the apartments fitted up in this early style 
had often both richness as well as great delicacy 
of effect. One of the earliest, and by far the 
finest form in which this style superseded 
tapestry and preceded paper-hangings, was in 
the form of arabesques painted on satin or silk, 
and the panels fronted with gold mouldin 
and ornamentations—the arabesque forming the 
style, and the panel being filled with glass- 
damask, or left plain, which was, perhaps, the 
best arrangement, where pictures were required 
to be seen. Many of these decorations, generally 
the work of foreigners resident in this country, 
were equal to the best specimens of German 
decoration at present to be found in England— 
and perhaps that is not saying much. They 
were the painstaking Faye sacsee of laborious 
journey-work, rather vigorous and spirited 
work of great or even dextrous ornamentista. 
_ As intercourse with our “natural enemy ” 
increased, the Italian element gradually became 
less prominent, and for a long series of years 
nearly every publication issued, bearing on orna- 
mental art, was made up exclusively of adapta- 
tions of the styles rampant during the reigns of 
the French Louises. For purposes of metal and 
a—e work, the style had advantages possessed 
y no other, and it was susceptible of the 
highest pitch of conventionalism; but when 
applied to wall decorations, it was also capable 
of being turned into ridicule: for nothing could 
well be more absurd than fragments of scroll- 
work, coming down from under the cornice, in 
vivid colours on the wall, supporting a bird 
of paradise, or cockatoo; or a heavier scroll 
emerging from a corner of the room, twisted 
and festooned till it was considered a becoming 
throne for a squirrel or a monkey. But while 
hand decorations were degenerating into the 
latter specimens of fantasies, the former—those 
with more of the Italian element—although less 
fashionable, were cheapened and popularized 
through the commoner medium of 4 eve - 
ings; and nearly one hundred yearsago Eckhardt, 
whose premises were in the neighbourhood of 
May Fair, was turning out printed arabesques 
equal to anything yet produced by English 
per-stainers, These arabesques were used. 
fon the corners of rooms; public taste then 
reventing that barbarism which latter progress 
= produced—of making perpendicular orna- 
ment answer horizontal purposes, and of lower- 
ing rooms, always too low, by taking as much 
as possible from the appearance of height both 
at top and bottom. 

Another influence, still stronger, was at work, 
corrupting the former better taste in _paper- 
hangings, and kindred Art-industries. Calicut, 
a seaport in the province of Malabar, is remark- 
able for more than being the first Indian vs 
visited by Vasco da Gama. It received its 
name from ‘‘cock-crowing,” and the sound seems 
determined to reverberate through all lands, as 
its influence has already permeated the life 
and industry of England. It was the seat of 
cotton manufactures in India, the spot from 
which we derive the word calico, and the influ- 
ence of calico has been great over the industrial 
arts of this country, and especially our paper- 
staining. In, Egypt and India the process of 
calico-printing has been used for 3,000 years, 
but there it was still kept as an art—-one in 
which princesses sometimes spent their lives 
in elaborating with the pencil, figures which 
were to be fixed by the dyer. But the pro- 
ductive power of Britain could not endure such 
waste of time. ‘The early processes were laid 
aside to make way for flat copper plates, and 
then the cylinder superseded the pencil in the 
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ctionof patterns. Whether calico-printing 
eet ip England in 1676, or in 1696, | 
is comparatively of little consequence to, the 
yiresent pu . It was undoubtedly a consider- 
able time after the iatredeeis of — 
ining, and not till commerce had made the 
9 ey mt acquainted with the brilliant 
fabric of the East. After the large — 
was exablished at Broomly Hall, in Essex, the 
silk-weavers of Spitalfields became so riotous 
that government first imposed heav duties, | 
then prohibited the importation of printed 
cotton, and in 1720 prohibited the wear of all 
printed cottons, whether home-made or im- 
le had seen and become 
ascinated by the brilliant colours, and the law 
was relaxed, s0 - eo goods ~—_ 7 
worn on paying a duty of sixpence a yard, an 
a laws til so late as 1831. 
But no enactments could restrain its influence 
on public taste. The love for show produced 
roses and green leaves, which the want of 
chemical knowledge and artistic feeling neces- 
sarily made crude ; and the demand for chintzes 
stimulated production, but left taste uncared 
for: This acted and reacted on manufacturers 
and purchasers, till the last embers of Eliza- 
bethan influence were extinguished in floods of 
lakes and greens—hideous blotches that were 
supposed to represent flowers, as destitute of 
Art as they were untrue to nature. The vast 
increase of a rising middle class—those = 
risen, and therefore most anxious to proclaim 
their rise by seeing it reflected around them— 
and the general increase of wealth, stimulated 
the trade in printed calicoes, and the step from 
furniture prints to printed wall-papers was both 
short and easy. Each had to vie with each in 
brilliancy, to prevent the one killing, or, as the 
popular phrase went, “looking poor,” beside 
the other; so that it became a competition in 
ear rather than a combination of taste. 
Here French influence forced ignorance on in 
the wrong direction. Intercourse with France 
was bringing larger sections of the people into 
a cursory knowledge of the style common to 
France, which, through high protective duties, 
they were unable to asahaes. The least ob- 
servant traveller saw at a glance that the 
French were fond of colour, and that French 
colour was always pleasing, and English manu- 
facturers and purchasers were seduced into the 
delusion that brilliancy and plenty of colour 
are synonymous terms. As if to intensify the 
evil, those whom our manufacturers were 
imitating were artistically a degenerate and de- 
generating race. What the Italian artists after 
the Carracei were to the period of Raffaele, 
the French designs of the last century have 
been to the great French ornamentists ; so that 
our manufacturers were following those who 
were falling by rapid strides from creative 
— to meretricious show. Still French pro- 
uctions had charms which it was impossible to 
resist, and, worthy of all imitation, the charm 
of high finish, an the higher charm of hidin 
absence of thought in elegant and socomplished 
external qualities. They, as we, were revelling 
in the naturalistic theory of ornamentation : 
but false and delusive as it is, they produced 


| use in 
land sometimes in the want o 
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cheap, and, therefore, in extensive 
i was in expensive paper, 
rhea sy Pit. We, no 
doubt, read of Tate having a mill at Hertford 
early in the sixteenth century, and of a German 
who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, for 
establishing one at Dartford in 1538 ; but so 
little progress had been made in —_— aper- 
making, and so much was brought from France 
and Holland, that the righteous soul of Fuller 
was stirred within him by the facts, and he de- 
claimed “ against vast sums of money expended 
in our land for paper out of Italy, France, and 
Germany, which might be lessened, were it 
made in our own nation.” What now also 
appears another enormous disadvantage, but 
which was then common to all nations, was the 
fact that, when paper was found, it was in 
single sheets, which took sixteen, pasted toge- 
ther, to make up the piece of twelve yards ; 
but as a set-off against this, the earlier English 
paper-stainers, like the French to this day, had 
the advantage of working on a linen, instead of 
a cotton, base—an advantage in many kinds of 
work so great, as to make all the difference 
between superior and inferior paper-hangings. 
How this difference arises; or in what it con- 
sists, is no part of the present subject, belong- 
ing more to the manufacture of paper than of 
paper-hangings ; but that.it does exist is a fact 
known to every practical printer, whether he 
work with types, Lyrae, or blocks. The ground 
seems richer, and the impression clearer, as 
well as more solid, on paper made from linen ; 
and this in part accounts for the better quality 
of surface, and apparent finish, which prevailed 
in the English made paper-hangings, before 
cotton became the staple “raw stuff” of our 
paper-mills. With an excise duty of 3d. per 
pound on printing papers at the mill, with all 
the vexations and restrictions which that repre- 
sented, and with a further duty of 1}. per 
square yard when this paper was converted 
into paper-hangings,' it is not difficult to 
understand how the progress of paper-staining 
was impeded in this country, and how it be- 
came a French industry for the entire Euro- 
pean market.» The home trade was crippled, 
the export trade destroyed, and the natural 
result was to prevent enterprise from employ- 
ing Art in — the manufacture. MDhat 
genius would have arisen equal to the occa- 
sion, had there been inducement to call it forth, 
is evident from many kindred arts,and from none 
more than from modern ceramic Art in England. 
Had a threepenny tax been levied on every 
we of clay, and had one exciseman followed 
Vedgwood, and another stood over Flaxman, 
to watch and tax every figure produced, it is 
difficult to suppose that we could at this day 
have boasted of one of the crowning glories of 
the modern industrial Art of Europe—the 
Wedgwood ware of England. From the time 
that cotton became the base of English-made 
paper, up to the very recent period when the 
duty on paper was reduced from 3d. to lid, 


beooaning 


abolished, everything was against the progress 
of paper-staining in t’*s country; while in 
France, where the tra was not only un- 





their impossible flowers and hybrid fruit with a 
gorgeousness and delicacy of colour to which 
; ish a —. - still are, 
strangers—qualities irresistible to ordina 
— — a ree pe in this pore 
rage for printed cali * 
cessfully introduced. pte: 
_ Such was the general state of paper-staini 
ip England up to avery recent peled—a ar 
so recent that the trade is only now getting 
to its first and truer standards of produc- 
Frm. 9 slowly but surely from that 
in te state of declension, which 
been but glanced at in this rapid sketch. 
early barrier in the way of paper-staining 
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fettered, but encouraged, the makers there took 
one branch from this country after another 
until we have nothing left but the raw mate. 
rial, which the French trade import from Britain 
| aad then send it back in the form of manu. 
factures. 

_ The twenty years previous to the 
Exhibition of 1851 mp be considered : ‘the 
| period during which paper-hangings began to 
| assume the proportions of an important trade 
| and in the first rage for low prices the hideous 
| darks produced were often worse, and seldom 
| better, than the style of stencilline which the 
| Cheaper papers superseded ; and indeed some 

of them were done by the same process. A 


and the excise duty on paper-hangings was | 








series of these early patterns would, even now, 
be as great a curiosity as a series of the old 
popular and cheap literature, in which Teddy 
the Tyler secured a prominent place. Even at 
the Great Exhibition there were few branches 
of English Art-industry worse represented than 
paper-staining ; and the failure consisted gene- 
rally in an excess of overdoing. What were 
meant for “ genteel ” patterns were raw in 
colour, and sickly, instead of being refined ; 
while those meant as showy, seemed to scream 
in treble-throated discordance. This was the 
rule, and the exceptions only made it more 
conspicuous; but to paper-stainers, as to 
others, that world’s ordeal was of incalculable 
service ; because, with the exception of paper- 
hangings used for the lowest markets, in a 
soemeal ougthe cheapest class of paper-hangings 
made now are based upon truer principles of 
wall decoration, than were the best class so 
late as 1851. 
Jonn Stewart, 





INDUSTRY. 


FROM TUE STATUE BY MRS. THORNYCROFT, 





Tne title given to this statue by the lady who 
sculptured it was, if we remember correctly, ‘ The 
Knitting-Girl.’ We have preferred one of a more 
general and comprehensive nature, warranted not 
only by the “ attributes” with which the figure is 
invested, but also by the motto encircling the base— 
a line borrowed from the well-known “ moral song” 
which, since it was written, almost every child who 
is taught anything, learns to lisp in its earliest years. 
All such abstract titles must, however, be considered 
comparatively indefinite ; they furnish a clue to the 
meaning of the work, but nothing more: the key 
which opens it and makes it intelligible, must be 
found in the work itself. “Industry,” for instance, 
might be exemplified in a hundred different forms, 
that would suggest themselves to any mind, especially 
in a country like ours, which may be regarded as 
the mart of industry, as varied as it is wide; in 
others it would be necessarily more limited; and in 
some few, the word would seem to be almost, if not 
quite, unknown, and would, therefore, have no 
definite meaning attached to it. 

Mrs. Thornycroft’s statue represents this moral 
virtue by a young girl, bearing in one hand materials 
for needlework, and in the other a book: the sym- 
bols are very properly selected, as significant of 
manual and intellectual “industry :” the face, how- 
ever, is scarcely in harmony with these character- 
istics; it is childlike and pleasant, but there is an 
expression of heaviness that would incline us to 
assume that books and work were less acceptable 
than healthful play. 

In all the qualities which constitute sculptural 
excellence, this little figure commends itself to 
favourable regard: it stands easily, the action of the 
limbs is natural, and the costume is picturesque in 
form and arrangement. If the fold which crosses 
the right arm, just above the elbow, were less ob- 
trusive, it would have improved that portion of the 


drapery. 





OBITUARY, 





MR. ALFRED HERBERT, 


We have been requested, and willingly devote a 
small space in our columus for the purpose, to 
record the recent sudden death of this artist, who 
has left a widow and seven children totally un- 
provided for. 

Mr. Herbert was a painter of marine subjects, 
but entirely self-taught. ‘Till within the last 
five or six years his drawings were little known, 
except among dealers, one of whom, Mr. Heury 
Palser, of the Strand, became a liberal purchaser of 
them. Latterly, he was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy ; but the difficulties of the former 
period of his life, and the claims of his large family, 
entirely prevented his making any provision for 
those who survive him. Their present destitute con- 
dition makes a strong appeal to the benevolent. 
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THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY. BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part XI. 


American forests at that season of the year. 





melancholy.” 


Loaf with the soldier-poet, Colonel Humphreys. Under the 
inspiration of feeling awakened by the grandeur of the sight, 
he conceived and partly composed his prophetic hymn, begin- 
ning with the words— 





** Columbia! Columbia! to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 


General Arnold was at the mansion of Colonel Robinson (Beverly House) on 
the morning of the 24th of September, 1780, fally persuaded that his treason- 
able plans for surrendering West Point and its dependencies into the hands of 
Sir Henry Clinton, the British commander-in-chief,—then in possession of New 
York,—for the consideration of a brigadier’s commission in the British army, 
and £10,000 in gold, were working prosperously. This subject we shall consider 














THE INDIAN FALLS. 


| More in detail hereafter. We will only notice, in this connection, events that 

| occurred at the Beverly House. 

Major André, Arnold’s immediate accomplice in treasonable designs, had, in 

| 4 personal interview, arranged the details of the wicked bargain, and left for 
New York. Arnold believed he had arrived there in safety, with all requisite 
information for Sir Henry; aud that before Washington’s return from Con- 
necticut, whither he had gone to hold a conference with Rochambean and other 
French officers, Clinton would have sailed up the Hudson and taken possession 
of the Highland fortresses. But André did not reach New York. He was 
captured on his way, by militia-men, asa suspicious looking traveller. Evidences 
of his character as a spy were found upon his person, and he was detained. 
Washington returned sooner than Arnold expected him. 'o the surprise of the 
traitor, Hamilton and Lafayette reached the Beverly House early on the morning 
of the 24th, and announced that Washington had turned down to the West 
Point Ferry, aud would be with them soon, At breakfast Arnold received a 


> twas mid-autumn when we visited Beverly House; and the 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain, at the foot of which it stands, exhibited 
those gorgeous hues which give such unequalled splendour to 
From the 
summit is a grand and extensive view of the surrounding 
scenery, which Dr. Dwight (afterwards President of Yale 
College) described in 1778, as “ majestic, solemn, wild, and 
Dwight was then chaplain of a Connecticut 
regiment stationed at West Point, and ascended the Sugar 


| 


| prisoner in my custody.” The traitor had reason to expect that evidences of his 
| own guilt might arrive at any moment. He concealed his emotions. With 
perfect coolness he ordered a horse to be made ready, alleging that his presence 

was needed “over the river” immediately. He then left the table, went into 
the great passage, and hurried up the broad staircase to his wife’s chamber. In 
brief and hurried words he told her that they must instantly part, perhaps for 
ever, for his life depended on his reaching the enemy’s lines without detection. 
Horror-stricken, the poor young creature, but one year a mother, and not two 
a wife, swooned and sank senseless upon the floor. Arnold dare not call for 
assistance, but kissing, with lips blasted by words of guilt and treason, his boy, 
then sleeping in angel innocence and purity, he rushed from the room, mounted 
a horse, hastened to the river, flung himself into his barge, and directing the 


gras 








INDIAN BROOK. 


six oarsmen to row swiftly down the Hudson, escaped to the Vud/ure, a British 
sloop-of-war, lying far below. 

Washington arrived at the Beverly House soon after Arnold left it. As yet 
no suspicion of treason had entered his mind. After a hasty breakfast, he 
crossed to West Point, expecting to find Arnold there. “I have heard nothing 
from him for two days,” said Colonel Lamb, the commanding officer. Wash- 
ington’s suspicions were awakened. He soon re-crossed the river, where he 
was met by Hamilton with papers just received revealing Arnold’s guilt. He 
called in Knox and Lafayette for counsel. ‘“ Whom can we trust now?” he 
inquired with calmness, while deep sorrow evidently stirred his bosom. At the 





VIEW FROM ROSSITER’S MANSION. 


same time the condition of Mrs. Arnold, who was frantic with grief and appre- 
hension, awakened his liveliest sympathies. “The general went up to see her, 

wrote Hamilton in describing the scene. “She upbraided him with being in 
a plot to murder her child, for she was quite beside herself. One moment she 
raved; another she melted into tears. Sometimes she pressed her infant to her 
bosom, and lamented its fate, occasioned by the impradence of its father, in a 
manner that would have moved insensibility itself.” Washington helieved her 
innocent of all previous knowledge of her husband's guilt, and did all in his 





lvtter from an officer below, saying, “ Major André, of the British Army, ws a 





power to soothe her. “She is as good and innocent as an angel, and as 
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d wrote to Washington, from the Vulture, 
for his wife and child. Ample protection was afforded, 
d in safety to her friends.” 

from Beverly to Indian Brook, a 


rong,” Arnol 


incapable of doing * 
imploring protection , 
and Mrs. Arnold and her pony oa conveye 

ok us in his carriage 
A ne ye stay > makes its way in rapids and cascades, through a 
wild ravine, from the hills to the — = wy “ poryns Pome nee 

ison’ ) ing. We sto on the 

betwemn Garren’ ore Peat, m the sidenee of Eugene Dutihl, Esq. 
shaded by a grove of pines, overlooking 
bosom, ou ohe side, and the 
The view southward from hie 
g and beautiful (though not the most 
rehending the site of Forts Clinton and 
{ant events in the war for 


His mansion is upon a point of the plain, 








WEST POINT FOUNDRY. 


independence. From thence we passed along the brow of the declivity next the 
river, to the mansion of Ardenia, from which one of the finest views of West 
Point may be obtained; and then rode to Indian Brook, passing, on the way, 
the ancient Philipsburg Church, in which the officers of the Continental Army 
had worshipped during the Revolution, and the grounds and mansions of wealthy 
residents in that vicinity. 

We crossed Indian Brook on a rustic bridge, just below the Indian Falls, 
whose murmur fell upon the ear before we came in sight of the stream. These 
falls have formed subjects for painting and poetry, and are the delight of the 
neighbourhood in summer. Ina the small space allotted for each of our illus- 
trations and accompanying descriptions, we can convey only faint ideas of the 
wild beauty of the scenes we are valled upon to depict in this mountain region 
of the Hudson. We were on the Indian Brook ou a bright October day, when 
the foliage was in its greatest autumnal splendour, and the leaves were falling 





in the narrow ravine, over which the tree tops intertwine, huge rocks i 
some of them covered with feathery fern, others with soft cn rcp 
others as bare and angular as if just broken from some huge mass, and east in 
there by Titan hands. In midsummer this stream is still more attractive, for 
there, as Street has sung of the Willewemoc,— - : 
“ A fresh, damp sweetness fills the scene, 
From dripping leaf and moistened earth, 
The odour of the winter green 
Floats on the airs that now have birth ; 
Plashes and air-bells all about, 
Proclaim the gambuls of the trout, 
And calling bush and answering tree, 
Echo with woodland melody.” 

In the neighbourhood of this mountain stream, are delightful summer 
residences, fitted for occupation all the year round. Among the most pleasing 
of these, in their relation to the surrounding scenery, are those of Dr. Moore 
late President of Columbia Coilege, aad Mr. De Rham, a retired merchant. We 
passed through their grounds on our way to Cold Spring village, and wished 
for space, among our sketches of the Highland scenery, for pen and pencil 
pictures of charming spots upon these and the neighbouring estates. 

Our road to Cold Spring lay through the region occupied by portions of the 
Americau army at different times dnring the old war for independence. There, 
in the spring of 1781, the troops and others stationed there, were inoculated 
with the small-pox. “All the soldiers, with the women and children,” wrote 
Dr. Thacher, an army surgeon, “who have not had the small-pox, are now 
under inoculation.” “Of five hundred who were inoculated here,” he wrote 
subsequently, “only four have died.” This was about fifteen years before 
Jenner made successful experiments in vaccination. 

This portion of the Highlands is a charming region for the tourist on the 
Hudson ; and the lover of nature, in her aspects of romantic beauty and quiet 
majesty, should never pass it by. 

The first glimpse of Cold Spring village from the road is from the northern 
slope of an eminence thickly sprinkled with boulders, which commands a perfect 
view of the whole amphitheatre of hills, aud the river winding among them. We 
turned into a rude gate on the left, and followed a newly-beaten track to the 
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RUINS OF BATTERY ON CONSTITUTION ISLAND. 


brow of this eminence, on the southern verge of which Rossiter, the eminent 
painter (a copy of whose picture of ‘ Washington at Mount Vernon’ was pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales at the Federal Capitol), is erecting an elegant 
villa. The house was nearly completed, but the grounds aronnd were in a state 
of transition from the ruggedness of the wilderness to the mingled aspects of Art 
and Nature, formed by the direction of good taste. It is a most delightful place 
for an artist to reside, commanding one of the moat extensive aud picturesque 
views to be found in all that Highland region. The river is seen broken into 
lakes, in appearance; and on all sides rise in majesty the everlasting hills. 
Only at one point—a magnificent vista between Mount Taurus and the Storm 
King—can the world without be seen. ‘Through it a glimpse may be had of 








UNDERCLIFF. 


im gentle showers among the trees, the rocks, and in { 
appearing like fragments of rainbows cast with , ~ 
AC every turn of the brook, fr 
pleasant subject for the 


he sparkling water 
lavish hand, into the lap of earth. 
m its springs to its union with the Hudson, a 
painters pencil is presented. Just below the bridge 


where the highway crosses, is one of the 
; ’ most charming of these “| = = 
vits.” There 
* Mrs. Arnold was the traltor’s second wif ; 
lovaliet of Patietun “a wie. She was the dave ; 
te Arnold, while he roy it : a ‘ahteem Years of age at the tiene of kee ene ; 
suatienst ens seme ae Mort Mn vernor of that city in 1778. The child, awe 
rank of Colon { Be veers oie He entered the British army, and rere te the 
In 1841 he wa iam tes a at one Lime the aide.de camp of Her Maj - ; ong 
and a } Reval Hanove an ee Corps, and in 1s46 was a maj 0 rs 
sveiphie Order. — 


the beautiful country around Newburgh. 

| Below us we could hear the deep breathing of furnaces, and the sullen, 
| monotonous pulsations of trip-hammers, busily at work at the West Point 
| Foundry, the most extensive and complete of the iron-works of the United 
_ States. Following a steep, stony ravine that forms the bed of a water-course 
| during rain-storms, we descended to these works, which lie at the head of a 
| marshy cove, and at the mouth of a deep gorge, through which flows a clear 
mountain stream called Foundry Creek. We crossed the marsh upon @ cause- 
way, and from a rocky point of Constitution Island obtained a good panoramic 
view of the establishment. Retarning to the foundry, we a pleasant 
pathway near the bay, isto a large grove spared from the original forest, im 
which are situated the dwellings of a former and the present proprietors of the 
| works.* One of these, the honourable Gouverneur Kemble, an intimate a0 


——< 





* The West Point Foundry was established in 1817, by an association organized for 
the chief purpose of manufacturing heavy iron ordnance, under contract with the 
| government. ‘That still forms a large portion of its business. The works now consist 
| & moulding house; a gun foundry; three cupolas and three air furnaces; two bering 
mills; three blacksmiths’ shops; a trip-hammer weighing eight tons for heavy wreught 
iron-work; a turning shop; a boiler shop; and several other buildings used for various 
purposes. The quantity of fron used varies with the nature and demand of work: 
Upwards of firty tons of pig metal have been melted for # single casting. ‘The annual 
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life-long friend of Irving and Paulding, and a former proprietor, withdrew from 
active participation in the business of the establishment several years ago, and 
is now enjoying life there in elegant retirement, and dispensing a generous hospi- 
tality. He has a gallery of rare and excellent pictures, and a choice library ; 
and is surrouaded by evidences of refined taste and thorough cultivation. 

Leaving the residence of Mr. Kemble at twilight, we made our way through 
the grove, and the village of Cold Spring beyond, to “ Undercliff,” the summer 
dwelling of America’s best lyric poet, George P. Morris. Broad Morris 
Avenue leads to a spacious iron gate, which opens into the grounds around 
“ Undercliff.” From this, through an avenue of stately trees, the house is 
approached. It is a substantial edifice of Doric simplicity in style, perfectly 
embowered when the trees are in full leaf, yet eommanding, through vistas, 
some charming views of the river and the neighbouring mountains, Northward, 
aud near it, rises Mount Tauras, with its impending cliff that suggested the 
name of the poet’s country seat. It is the old “ Bull Hill” which, in Irving's 
exquisite story of “Dolph Heyliger,” “bellowed back the storm” whose 
thunders had “crashed on the Donder Berg, and rolled up the long defile of the 
Highlands, each headland making a new echo.” 

A late writer has justly said of “‘ Undercliff”—“ It is a lovely spot—beautiful 
in itself, beautiful in its surroundings, and inexpressibly beautiful in the home 
affections which hallow it, and the graceful and genial hospitality which, with- 
out pretence or ostentation, receives the guest, and with heart in the grasp of 
the hand, and truth in the sparkle of the eye, makes him feel that he is 


————— 





COZZENS'S. 


welcome.” Over that household, a daughter, the “fair and gentle Ida,” 
celebrated iu the following beautiful poem, now presides :— 


** Where Hudson's wave o’er silvery sands 

Winds throngh the hills afar, 

Old Cro’ Nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star ! 

And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribbed, cloud-capped earth, 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


** The snow flake that the cliff receives, 

The diamond of the showers, 

Spring's tender blossoms, buds, and leaves, 
The sisterhood of flowers, 

Morn’s early beam, eve's balmy breeze, 
Her purity define; 

Yet Ida's dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


** My heart is on the hills. The shades 

Of night are on my brow : 

Ye pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 
My soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crowned Highlands, where 
My Ida's footsteps roam : 

Oh for a falcon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to my home!” 


Between Cold Spring and West Point lies a huge rocky island, now counected 
to the main by a reedy marsh already referred tu. It was culled by the Dutch 
navigators Martelaer’s Island, and the reach in the river between it and the 
Storm King, Martelaer’s Rack, or Martyr's Reach. The word martyr was used 
in this connection to signify contending and struggling, as vessels coming up 
the river with a fair wind would frequently find themselves, immediately after 
— the point of the island into this reach, struggling with the wind right 
ahead. 

The Americans fortified this island very early in the old war for iadependence. 
The chief military work. was-called Fort-Constitution,aad the island has-ever 





consumption varies from 5,000 to 10,000 tons, with about 1,000 tons of beiler-piate and 
wrought iron. The present number of hands employed is about 500. S»metimes 700 
men are at work there. The establishment is conducted by Robert P. Parrott, Esq., 
formerly a captain of Ordnance in the United States Army. 








since been known as Constitution Island. It contains very little arable land, 
and is chiefly composed of rugged rocky heights, every one of which now bears 
the ruins of the old military works. To its shore nearest approaching West 
Point the Great Chain, which we have already considered, was fastened ; and 
upon a high bluff near (delineated in the sketch) are yet seen the remains of a 





CHURCH OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


heavy battery—a part of Fort Constitution—placed there to protect the river 
obstructions. 

Constitution Island now belongs to Henry Warner, Esq., the father of the 
gifted and popular writers, Susan and Anna B. Warner.* They reside in a 
pleasant cottage, near the southern border of the island. Its kitchen was one 
of the barracks of Fort Constitution. It fronts upon a-beautiful lawn that 
slopes to the river, and is sheltered by evergreen and deciduous trees, and 
beautified by flowers and shrubbery. Although within the sound of every 





THE ROAD TO COZZENa's DOCK, 


paddle npon the river, every beat of the drum or note of the bugle at West 
Poiut, every roll and ite echo of trains upon the railway, “ Wood Crag’’ is 


ou Susan Warner,” says Duy Minck, in the “ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” 
mate @ etkteh step into phroe Ae as a writer, by the publication, In 1549, of * The 
Wide, Wide World,’ a novel in two volumes.” Her second novel was * (QQueechy.” She 
is also the author of a theological work entitled ‘‘ The Law and the Testimony.” Her 
sister is the author of “ Dollars and Cents,” a novel ; and several very pleasing volumes 
for young people. “The Hills of the Shatemuc,” a tale of the Highlands, is the joint 
production of these gifted sisters. 
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almost as retired from the bustling world as if it was in the deep wilderness of 

the U Hudson. It is a charming home for a child of genius. ‘ea 
neath orning in October, while the trees were yet in ful eaf an 

ade 7 from our home to Garrison’s station 


i ] tints, we went ) 
Let ee ter Rulleow. and crossed to Cozzens s, a summer hotel in 
he Highlends about a mile below West Point. It is situated near the brow 


i 30 feet above tide water, 
the western shore of the river, about 18 
poh Ba most delightful home, during the heat of summer, to numerous 


j 25 } i the house 
j umber from 250 to 500. There, ever since 
ye y pans in 1849, Lieutenant-General Scott, the Commander- 


made his head-quarters ese ape — 
the year. It is a place of fashionable reso 
oe On ee ee, and 2 times is overflowing with guests, who fill 
the mansion and the several cottages attached to it. Among the latter is the 
stadio of Leutze, the historical painter. Only a few days before our visit, 
it had been the scene of great festivity on the occasion of the reception of 
the Prince of Wales and his suite, who spent a day and a night there, and at 
West Point, enjoying the unrivalled mountain and river scenery that surround 


Othe Jeasure-grounds around Cozzens’s are now extensive, and are becoming 
beautiful They have been redeemed from the wilderness state, by labour, within 
teo years. We remember passing through that region before the hand of man 
was put forth for its redemption, and seeing the huge boulders—the “wandering 
rocks” of the Po pecan over the surface of the earth like apples beneath 
fruitful trees an autamn storm. ; 

Between Cozzens’s aad the mountains is a small cruciform stone church, 
erected years before the hotel was contemplated, chiefly by the contribution of 
Professor Robert W. Weir, of West Point, the eminent historical painter, and 
one of the best of men in all the relations of life. It is really a memorial 
church, built in commemoration of his two sainted children, and called “ The 


in-Chief of the American army, has 
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BUTTERMILK FALL. 


Chureh of the Holy Inuocents.” For this pious purpose he devoted a portion 
of the money which he received from the United States Government for his 
pieture of The Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’ now in the Rotunda of the 
Federal ee Divine service, according to the modified ritual of the Charch 
of England, is held there regularly, and the seats are free to all who choose to 


occupy them. We trust our friend, whose modest nature shrinks from | 


votoriety, will pardon us for this revelation of his sacr T 
' us for ed deed. The world 
which needs good teachings, is entitled to the benefit of his noble example 
: All about the cliffs, on the river front of Cozzens’s, are winding paths ‘some 
eading through romantic dells and ravines, or along and across a clear mosntain 
- ream that goes langhing in pretty cascades down the steep shore to the river 

he main road, partly cut like a sloping terrace in the rock 
every turn, but especially near the landing, where pleasan 
river and its water craft may be seen. 
ings form one of the most attrac 
health and pleasure. 

At Cozzens's Dock we procured a waterman. 
- spn ia the vieinity. The first was Buttern 
t 
epee tp — river. Here a small stream comes rushing down the rocks 
moyen a rapids, falling more than a huudred feet in the course 
ee : he chief fall, where the stream plunges into the river, is 
a i . granite rock. It spreads out into a broad sheet of milk-white 
9g - ram its name to the Dutch skippers, and they called it Bote 
muds an ve ay - - My ape affords water-power for reed 
' € fall 18 so great, that by a serie re 

water-wheels, arranged at different altitudes, a amall ¢ . tity of eg mo 
marvellous execution. Large vessels come alongsid ba wags ie wm 
ren me alongside the elevat i 

‘hee pee cargoes of wheat aud take in ‘nae mya cv 

dges are so constructed that yi iew tl 
fall ed that visitors m j g 
al! and the cascades above from many points. ‘The latter ie cate 
an 


Altogether Cozzens’s and its surround. 
tive places on the Hudson to those who seek 


who took us to several places of 
uilk Fall, half a mile below, on 
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§, is picturesque at | 
t glimpses of the | 


wild aspect when the stream is brimful, after heavy rains and the melting of 
snows. 
On the rough plain above is the village of Buttermilk Fall, containing 
over 300 inhabitants. The country around is exceedingly rough and pie- 
turesque, especially in the direction of Fort Montgomery, three or four miles 
below ; while on the brow of the high river bank near, there are some pleasant 
summer residences. Among these is the dwelling of Mr. Bigelow, the associate 
of Mr. Bryant, the poet, in the ownership and conduct of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Here on the smooth faces of the rock may be seen a desecration which 
deserves the severest reprobation. All through the Highlands, on the line of 





UPPER CASCADES, BUTTERMILK FALL. 


the Hudson River Railway, the same offence meets the eye. We refer to the 
occupation of smooth rocks by great staring letters, announcing the fact that 
one shopkeeper in New York has “Old London Dock Gin” for sale, and that 
another sells “ Paphian Lotion for beautifying the Hair.” We protest, in the 
name of every person of taste who travels upon the river and the road, against 
such disfiguring of the picturesque scenery of the Hudson Highlands, by making 
the out-cropping rocks of the grand old hills play the part of those itinerants 
who walk the streets of New York with enormous placards on their hacks. 

We crossed the river from Buttermilk Fall to the ‘‘ Beverly Dock,” which is 
interesting only as the place where Arnold, the traitor, entered his barge in 
which he eseaped to the Vulture sloop-of-war, on the morning when he fled 





BEVERLY DOCK. 


from the “ Beverly House,” the cause of which we have already considered. 
Here he kept his barge moored, and here he embarked on that flight which 
severed him for ever from the sympathies of his countrymen—#y, of the 
world—for those who “accepted the treason, despised the traitor.” His six 
oarsmen on that occasion, unconscious of the nature of the geueral’s errand in 
such hot haste down the river, had their muscles strengthened by a promised 
reward of two gallons of rum ; and the barge glided with the speed of the wind. 
They were awakened to a sense of their position only when they were detal 

on board the Vu/ture as prisoners, and saw their chief greeted as a friend by the 
enemies of their country. They were speedily set at liberty, in New York, by 





Sir Henry Clinton, who scorned Arnold for his meanness and treachery. 
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‘LIFE AT A RAILWAY STATION,’ 
BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. 





Tus great work of one of the ablest and most 
opular artists of the ane, is, and has long 
a “in progress ;” and has been sold to Mr. 
L. V. Frarov, for the prodigious sum of eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty guineas !— 
the 750 guineas being added to the amount as 
an inducement to the painter to forego the 
right to exhibit the work at the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. This is unquestionably 
the largest sum ever paid to an artist for 
a picture since Art was a profession. It is 
so large as to be almost incredible; but we 
speak from the best authori y when we state 
it to be correct ; andas Mr. Flatou is known to 
be a gentleman of sound practical knowledge, 
as well as a thorough critic in modern Art, in 
which he is an extensive and successful dealer, 
we presume he has taken into wise account his 
chances of gain or loss by the transaction. 
These chances arise, first, from the public exhi- 
bition of the picture in London and in the pro- 
vinces ; next, from apeper engraving ; and 
eventually from its sale. 
So startling a fact as this has certainly never 
occurred in connection with Art: an artist, by 





a single work, obtains a sum that any one of his | 


predecessors in England would have regarded 
as the ample recompense of a life-long labour, 
the bare interest of which would have seemed 
a sufficient income to the best of the British 
masters who have not been twenty years in 
their graves. True, Mr. Frith will expend 
much time in the creation of this work, bearin 
in mind the immense amount of his reward, 
and the stake at issue; and, we are quite sure, 
will give value for “value received :” still, it 
will astonish the world to read this announce- 
ment as the simple record of a fact. The picture 
is ten feet in length, and the figures are, of 
course, of size in proportion; and besides the 
time Mr. Frith has devoted to its production, 
he has, we understand, been during many years 
making studies for it, having long looked for- 
ward to the theme as one that was calculated 
to extend and establish his well-earned fame. 

In the hands of such a man—a man of rare 
genius and of matured knowledge in all that 
appertains to Art, and renders it effective for a 
great purpose—the subject is secure of the best 
possible treatment. And there can be con- 
ceived no subject with higher or more inter- 
esting capabilities ; there is no incident of life, 
no phase of character, that need be excluded 
from it: the bride, “beautiful and young,” 
with her husband-lover, will be there, settin 
out on their wedding tour; so will the nested 
felon, for whom officials have been on the 
watch, with manacles ready; while, between 
the two extremes of hope and despair, virtue 
and crime, there will be an infinity of episodes 
—such as the reader may readily imagine. 

The picture will therefore be, in the best 
sense, a great national work, full of portraiture 
of every class and kind that may illustrate the 
epoch, and “Life” as it is in England in the 
nineteenth century. The subject is most pro- 
mising, and cannot be otherwise than most 
effective; it is precisely that which all who 
comprehend Art would have selected for Mr. 
Frith—and it is exactly that which all persons 
would desire to see pictared. Aithough, there- 
fore, Mr. Flatou has paid for it so enormous a 
sum, it Is more than probable—nay, we may 
regard it as cortain—that he will be a gainer 
by the transaction; while artists, Art-lovers, 
and the public, will, by this means, obtain a. 
work of universal interest, which could only be 
obtained by means out of the ordinary character 
of a commission to a Painter, and an order to 
an Engraver, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Royat Acapemy.—It is said that the 
Academy intends this year to limit the width of 
frames to three inches and a-half. If such a resolu- 
tion has been passed, it is not generally known to the 
profession. The adoption of such a regulation would 
be a means of admitting into each room about forty 
pictures more than could be hung with the usual dis- 
cretionary frames; but inasmuch as the limit would be 
wholly inadequate for the frame of a large work, say 
a full-length portrait, the measure would render it 
necessary that such productions should be exhibited 
only in slips. It is believed that the new sculpture 
room for the Royal Academy, and the new Italian 
room for the National Gallery, will be completed, 
notwithstanding the severity of the frost, by the end 
of March. Be that as it may, the sculpture room 
will be ready for the reception of works at the 
usual time, and the exhibition will, as heretofore, be 
opened at the beginning of May. 

Tue Houses or Pariiament.—Mr. Maclise is 
assiduous in advancing his large work, the ‘ Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher at La Belle Alliance 
after the Battle of Waterloo.’ The process of work- 
ing adopted in this case is nearly, we believe, 
identical with that according to which Kaulbach 
executed his great works on the staircase of the new 
museum at Berlin. With a view to learn this method, 
Maclise went to Berlin, and on asking permission 
to try the process on a piece of wall, he was treated 
somewhat cavalierly by the authorities, who of 
course knew that there was no art in England, and 
therefore no good thing could come out of Nazareth. 
But in an inconceivably short time Maclise com- 
pleted his essay in a manner to change the patroniz- 
ing coolness of his Berlin friends to the warmest 
admiration. According to this method, the face of 
the picture will be protected by a coating of silica, 
applied to the surface in a state of solution. The 
other frescoes advance but slowly. 

THe Museum at South KEnstNGTON will shortly 
receive some valuable additions from Rome, a selec- 
tion from the Campana Collection having been pur- 
chased from the Papal government. The catalogue 
contains not less than eighty or ninety pieces of 
what we call modern sculpture, in contradistinction 
tothe Greek. The principal of these is a well-known 
‘Cupid’ in marble, and of the size of life, in a 
kneeling attitude. It is supposed to be the same 
that is mentioned by Vasari, the pendant to the 
‘ Bacchus’ in the Uffizj, at Florence, both by Michael 
Angelo. It was origiuvally the property of the 
Riccardi family, and stood, perhaps, in the court of 
their palace, which contained a collection of valu- 
ables, insomuch as to constitute it a museum of 
great value. The Palazzo Riccardi is in the Via 
Larga at Florence, and although built about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the design of the 
lower part of the street fagade was re-cast by Michael 
Angelo, who executed other works for the family. 
Besides this ‘Cupid’ there are other sculptures by 
Donatello, Jacopo della Quercia, Andrea Orcagua, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Desiderio de Settignano, Rosse- 
lino, Luca della Robbia, &c., and in addition to the 
sculpture there is a selection of majolica ware. 

Tue Graruic.—At the second meeting of this 
season, held on the 9th of January, there were among 
the contributions a small finished picture by T. Faed, 
containing two figures, lovers, or man and wife, 
who in the heat of a quarrel have all but turned 
their backs on each other. By the same artist there 
were also one or two sketches of cottage interiors ; 
by A. J. Stark a large study of a dead stag, with a 
landscape background, also a close wooded landscape ; 
by Duncan a portfolio of coast sketches; Carl Haag 
a portfolio of sketches in Italy and the Tyrol; 
Bredell a portfolio of oil sketches of Italian scenery ; 
portfolios of the sketches of the late A. E. Chalon, 
carrying us back to the operatic celebrities of forty 
years ago; by F. Tayler some sketchy memoranda 
of the Dutch masters, especially a masterly Berghem ; 
T. Dalziel a very highly finished coast view; H. 
Gastineau three drawings; and by Wells an elegant 
chalk study of a-child’s head. 


Blount, posed in a manner much like Titian’s 
daughter. The canvas is very large, and we find 
the poet seated in a large red easy chair, with his 
head resting on his right hand. The features are 
those we always recognise as Pope's, but like most 
of Jervas’s works the composition wants force and 
presence. The portrait of Wren, by Kueller, is, as 
usual, we were about to say, much better than 
Jervas’s work: but the hands are so disposed as to 
break a line by an angle. The hands, moreover, 
make a useless display in the composition, as we 
sometimes see those of Vandyke, but without Van- 
dyke’s exquisite drawing. The head is well painted, 
and fresh in colour. The costume consists of a 
maroon velvet coat, with a wig of the kind called 
the Ramillies. Sir Christopher is here playing the 
fine gentleman with the “ fifty-guinea wig.” Sir 
Dudley Carleton and his wife, bearing date 1621, 
have been painted by some Dutch artist. The heads 
are bright in colour, especially that of the man, 
and broad in treatment. 
beard of the time, and the hair of the lady is dressed 
& /a Chinoise, but full and ornamented with pearls, 
as we see some of Rubens’s female heads. She 
wears a black flowered satin gown, slashed, with a 
quantity of lace, made out with the utmost Dutch 
precision. In our last notice of this gallery the 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth, by Hilliard, was not 
placed. It is now hung over the fireplace in the 
great room, and framed so as to show at the back 
the card, the queen of hearts, on which it is painted. 
The drawing is accurate and extremely delicate, but 
the colour has flown, leaving the markings of the 
face almost obliterated. The drawing and painting, 
however, of the dress remain perfect, but so 
curiously mioute that a magnifying glass is necessary 
for its perfect appreciation. 

Mr. Burrorp’s View of the City aud Harbour 
of Messina, with the Straits of Faro and the Coast 
of Calabria, is the latest picture which has been 
placed in the ‘‘ Panorama Royal, Ieicester Square.” 
Independently of its attraction as a work of pictorial 
art, the scene is especially interesting just now, 
from the peculiar position in which Messina stands 
with reference to the war for independence in that 
part of Italy. Messina and Gaeta are the only 
places yet held by the troops of the King of Naples. 
The feelings of the inhabitants of the former city 
are well-known to be strongly in opposition to the 
dynasty which has so long triumphed and tyrannised 


thousands of soldiers—little more, by the way, than 
an ill-disciplined rabble, yet sufficiently powerful to 
keep any rising in check—who will, probably, when 
they see a fitting opportunity, turn against and plunder 
those whom now they are presumed to protect. 
There are associations of classic history also con- 
nected with Messina and its neighbourhood, which, 
to the eyes of the student, will render it worth a 
visit. The view is taken from the lighthouse, a 
point which embraces the harbour, the entire city, 
and its environs so rich and picturesque, and the 
opposite shores of Calabria: all these are painted 
with truth and feeling. The water, or at least parts 
of it, are not so good; the hard dark-blue lines, 
which give the curl to its surface, disturb its tran- 
quillity, as well as the harmony of that portion 
where Charybdis stil] is the terror of the Sicilian 
boatmen. 

Tue Starves at Westminstex.—We have 
protested earnestly against the erection of the 
colossal Ceeur de Lion opposite to the nurth fagade 
of the Houses of Parliament. It is said that, 
as a pendant to this statue, a second, that of the 
Black Prince, is to be placed there also; and these 
two heroes will complete the subjugation of not 
only both “ your” Houses, but of the Abbey also. 
Under the vast barrel of Richard's destrier, Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel looks like a child’s toy-box. 
But a like mistake has been made with all the 
interior statuary of the Houses. Admirable as are 
many of the works in St. Stephen's Hall, we long 
ago recorded an opinion that they were too large 
for the place: the like objection applies to the 
Prince’s Chamber. 

Tue Society ror THe EXCOURAGEMEST OF THE 





Tue Nationat Portrait GaLLery.—The latest 
additions are—a portrait of Pope by Jervas; Sir | 
Christopher Wren by Kneller; Sir Carleton, 
afterwards Lord Dorchester, and lady. With Pope 
is associated a second portrait, that of Mrs. M 


Fine Arts held a meeting on the evening of the 
10th of last mouth, to present the prize 

awarded by the society, in the session of 1560, to 
Mr. S. Solomon, for Historical Painting; to Mr 
V. Cole, for Landscape; Mr. H. Tidoy, for Water- 
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Coloar Painting; Mr. J. Durham, Sealpture ; Mr. 
S.J. Nicholl, Architectare ; and to Miss M. Power, 
or Poetry. 

’ Tur Pourrs cunic InstituTION.—The managers 
of this resuscitated and favourite place of resort are 
intent upon adding to its attractions, and making it, 
more than it ever has been, ove of instruction. 
Under the direction of the Rev. C. Mackenzie, A.M., 
both morning and evening classes have been formed 
| for edneational purposes, in languages, the sciences, 
drawing, book-keeping, Xec., Xc., which classes are 
superintended by competent professors : there are 
also classes for learning chess. It is proposed to 
include architecture and building, a8 soon as a 
sufficient number of names are entered to jnstify the 
appointment of a teacher. The morning classes are 
designed chiefly for ladies ; those in the evening for 
| gentlemen. We are much gratified in seeing this 
| movement, which cannot but be most beneficial in 
every way. Any one desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting it, may learn particulars by applying 
at the institution. 

Deawinos By Fiaxman.—We are desirous of 
directing attention to a proposition, which appears 
| jm our advertising sheet, for purchasing, by public 
|  subseription, a portion, at least, of the drawings by 
|  Flarman, which the late Miss Denman inherited 
from him. Miss Denman’s executor is desirous of 
disposing of these beautiful works, and it is hoped a 
sufficient sum may be raised—about £500 will be 
required—to enable the committee to acquire and 

ace them with the Flaxman sculptures in the 
gallery of the London University, where they may 
he seen by the public and studied. 

Erunoorarnic Scutrruge.—The originality and 
character of the two negro busts by the French 
sculptor Cordier, which were exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, cannot have been forgotten. 
M. Cordier is now exhibiting, at No. 121, Pall 
Mall, a collection of fifty-five seulptaral works in 
‘bronze, marble, and a variety of other material, all 
modelled from nature, and typical of various races 
of the human family. These sculptures are of great 
variety, and extremely interesting to the ethuologist, 
as being ol] modelled from the life. 

Tue Cortser Controversy.—It has not been 
withia the range of our duties to comment upon 
this exceedingly painful topic; we know that 
opinions, eqnally safe and equally strong, are divided 
in reference to the charges urged against Mr. John 

Payne Collier, and while they are so, it is but rea- 
sonable and just to believe that those who de- 
mand for him a verdict of full acquittal, have the 
best right to be heard. It is certain, that if he 
has many enemies, he has many friends, who would 
have fallen away from him long ago, if they had not 











establishing, fame, for he is in high repute, and he 
has earned the position he occupies by many evi- 
dences of industry and ability. Certainly it is not 
difficult to point to other sculptors who would have 
done the work better ; and when the nation pays 
for Art, it is but just that what it buys should be 
the best the country can furnish. There may be 
“Juck” in the success thus achieved by Mr. Noble ; 
bat we have no fear of his showing himself unworthy 
to receive one of the most important commissions 
that has yet been given by Parliament to a British 
sculptor. 

Tue Statve or OLiver Gotpsirta, executed by 
Foley for erection in Dublin, will stand prominently 
forth among the sculptural works of our time. 
Dublin is fortunate in the possession of such a work; 
would that all our public monuments had more of 
the quality of this statue. The head of Goldsmith 
could never be mistaken for that of any other man ; 
the artist, therefore, with every confidence in his 
subject, and his own power, presents the figure 
standing uncovered. He holds in his left hand a 
note-book, and in his right, which has fallen to his 
side, a stile or pencil. He is earnest in thought, 
embarrassed about a rhyme, for he is clearly writ- 
ing poetry—contemplating, perhaps, the old house 
at Lissoy, and sticking, it may be, at— 

“* Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil‘d.” 


There is always an immense difficulty in statnes in 
avoiding commonplace in the disposition of the 
hands; here they are not only naturally but usefully 
employed: but indeed every part of the figure is 
doing something, all the limbs and features bespeak 
natural purpose. Nolly in his heyday was fond of 
fine clothes ; the costume here is neat, almost prim, 
and close fitting, without an angle to bang a query 
on; in short, this statue of Goldsmith is one of the 
greatest works of our school. 

Sik Cuartes Eastiake has succeeded in secur- 
ing at Rome, for the National Gallery, an example 
of Fra Angelico.* 

Messrs. SOTHEBY AND WILKINSON, of Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, have built a spacious and well- 
lighted room in Wellington Street North, for the 
exhibition and sale of works of Art. The dimen- 
sions of the room are 44 feet long by 26 feet in 
width, with a height of about 28 feet. It is proposed 
to open the room in February with an exhibition. 

Piractes OF Paints.—Several print-publishers 
have had an interview with the Home Secretary, for 
the purpose of obtaining facilities for stopping at 
the Custom House piracies of English engravings, 
and also to obtain a more speedy and less costly 
way of arresting such piracies and pirates. We 
believe the complaint is mainly against photogra- 





entire faith in bis innocence of wrong intended or 
wrong done. We allude to the matter now, only 
because an esteemed correspondent in New York 


been transmitted to Mr. Collier from the other side 


the subscriptions of several gentlemen, who tender 
their homage to him, for his “devoted study and 
elucidation” of the Works of Shakspere, and record 
their “ hearty condemnation of the manner in which 
Mr. Collier bas been treated by the critics of the 
British Museum, and their gratification at his suc- 
cessful and satisfactory ‘Reply’ to the unworthy 








attacks made upon his literary reputation.” At the 
head of the list of subscribers is the name of Mr 
| Balmanno, an English geutleman of high attain. 
ments in literature and Art, long resident in the 
United States. The “ testimonial” is highly credit. 
able to the artistic and manipulative skill of its 
| producers, Messrs. Wood and Hughes, Gold and 
Silversmiths, of New York, It is, indeed—as we 
can say who have seen it—a very admirable piece of 
workmanship, such as would do honour to any of 
our great london firms. Its value to Mr =e 
Coller is large indeed—not to be measnred Ge 
thousand times its actual cost —as evidence of bg 
| -. aud trast, and as a mark of confidence in his 
utegrity—doubly worth, comin : 
the hands of strangers far aw “ pe por 
irksome field of controversy, ee 
Phy ay apn Monument To THe Memory or 
aa .- > pnp for which Parliament voted a 
_ 2 , to be erected in Trafalgar Square 
given to Mr, Matthew Noble ; 


has thus a vreat op 
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the sculptor 
portunity of obtaining, or rather 
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has directed our attention to a testimonial that has | 


Of the Atlantic: it is a silver inkstand, procured by | 


phists and not against engravers ; beyond doubt, pro- 
tection is needed, and ought to be had. There are 
serious difficulties in the way, but they are not in- 
surmountable, and we imagine the evil is one of 
very great magnitude. 

Mx. Georce W. FLacc, an American artist, is 
engaged at No. 23, Newman Street, on a version of 
| ‘Columbus and the Egg,’ which at once strikes the 
| Visitor as conceived in everything according to the 
cauons of the Venetian school. The figures, only 
six or seven in number, are half-lengths, some seated, 
others standing, relieved by an open background. 
I'he heads are Veronese-like, both in colour and 
character. The composition is studiously simple, 


duction of great merit. 

Messrs. Foster anD Sons will sell by auction, 
early in the month, a selected portion of Mr. Henry 
Wallis’s pictures. It includes many works of a high 
character, as will be seen by reference to our 
advertisement pages. 


and the work promises, when finished, to be a pro- | 


with his own;” and we more than apprehend the 
danger of turning Art patronage into an entirely 
new channel, if the views of the committee are as 
broad and wide as we understand them to be. We 
earnestly entreat them, therefore, to pause and 
“inquire” duly and wisely as to the opinions of 
collectors, before they act on those of parties who 
undoubtedly, often suffer intolerable wrong, but to 
whom a specially prescribed remedy may be a far 
worse evil than suffering. 

Bazaak IN AID OF THE FEMALE ScuHoot or 
Desicn.—This is now a matter arranged ; it will be 
held certainly in June, and, we trust, will receive 
the cordial and liberal aid of all Art lovers. We 
cannot doubt, that by this means a sufficient sum 
will be raised to avert so great an evil as the relin. 
quishment of one of the best and most useful insti- 
tutions of the Metropolis, In our next, we shall 
enter more at length into the subject, with a vie 
to explain what the Female School of Design in 
Gower Street (now in Queen Square) has done, is 
doing, and may do, and the strong claims it advances 
on public support. 

Sratue or “ America.”—There is in p 
at No. 23, Newman Street, a statue of “ America,” 
by Edward J. Kuntze, a German artist. It is con- 
ceived in the classic allegorical taste prevalent in 
the French and German schools. The impersona- 
tion is, of course, feminine. She stands with her 
left arm resting on a shield, bearing the arms of 
America, and with the right hand slightly ex- 
tended as a welcome to all who may visit her 
shores. On the head appears a tiara of stars, from 
beneath which the hair flows gracefully on to the neck. 
At the feet of the figure is a profusion of American 
fruits and cereals. ‘The statue is as yet only in the 
rough clay; but it is a work of good promise. 

LancuHaM CHAMBERS ART-SCHOOL.—On the 
evening of the 12th of January, the first of the usual 
series of conversazioni was held at the Langham 
School, on which occasion were exhibited many 
pictures of merit, previously to their being sent to 
pablic institutions. 

Tue Soane Museum.—By the death of Mr. 
George Bailey the curatorship of the Soane Museum 
becomes vacant. The presentation is in the gift of 
the Royal Academy. The first meeting of the 
trustees was held on the 23rd of last month. 

Tue Rovat Excuance.—lIt is not long since 
the decorations of the Exchange were completed. 
They begin, however, already to tell of the damp 
and smoke of one winter, and will fade as rapidly as 
did Mr. Sang’s former paintings. The ouly suitable 
ornamentation for the Exchange of the City of 
London would be a history in bas-relief of British 
commerce. The pretty blue background to the 
figures in the front of the British Museum has been 
long effaced. No mural painting, exposed to our 
atmosphere, can stand. It is now proposed to cover 
the open area of the Exchange with glass, which 
will add much to the convenience of the place. 

Bust or CroMwELL.—Mr. Noble has just com- 
pleted the clay model of a bust of the Protector, 
which contains some very high qualities of Art. The 
reading of the head is, to some extent, new, but it 
is permeated with that energy, decision, and mental 
power which were so characteristic of its subject. 
The bust is, we understand, a commission from Mr. 
Thomas Potter, of Manchester. 

Mr. Puiup’s fine picture of ‘The Marriage of 
the Princess Royal’—beyond question the best work 
of its order ever produced—has been placed by 
Mr. Gambart in the hands of the eminent French 
engraver, M. Blanchard, by gracious permission 
Her Majesty. 

Tne SratvE or Crompton, one of the great 
benefactors of the cotton trade of Manchester, about 





_Axtistic Copyricut.—The Artistic Copyright 
Committee are re-commencing proceedings as the 
assembling of Parliament draws near. Probably, ere 
long, we shall be enabled to report concerning the 
course they mean to pursue. We again warn them as 
to the great risk they incur; that which they believe 
beneficial to artists and Art, may seriously imperil the 
interests of both. We are quite sure that nine col- 
lectors out of ten will never buy a picture with any 
condition of any kind attached toit. It is, 80 to speak 
the birthright of an Englishmen, to “do what he likes 





Our contemporary, the A theneeum, states that this ple- 


tare has been lost in th i 
ys e . 7 , j 
tet 4 he, Black Prince, the vessel which 


to be erected by public subscription, is to be exe- 

cuted by the sculptor, Calder Marshall, R.A. It is 
_ thus in safe hands; a good, if not a great, work may 
| be assured as the result. 
| Tue Duke or Ricumonp.—Subscriptions are 00 
| foot for the erection of a bronze statue of the late 
Dake of Richmond, to be erected somewhere 10 the 
county of Sussex, ‘The site has not yet been deter- 
mined, , 

Tur Hampsteap ConveRsazione for this season 
commenced on the 16th of January, and will 
terminate on the 17th of April. These meetings 
are always attractive from the excellence of the 
| works exhibited. 
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REVIEWS. 





Iraty: Curpr Hanrotn’s Pitormaocr. En- 
ved by J. T. Wirtmors, A.R.A., from the 
icture by J. M. W. Tumwen, R.A, Published 

by the Art-Union of London. 


We do not think the council of the Art-Union of 
London could have selected from the works of 
Turner a picture better calculated to please the 
majority of their subscribers than this; and simply 
because it is an intelligible subject, which many 
painted by him are not eRe ge Though pro- 
duced at a time (1832) when the artist was exhibit- 
ing some of his strangest Art-vagaries, as they have 
been called, his ‘Italy’ is not of the number: full 
of beautiful imaginative material, there is yet not 
a passage in it which properly belongs to the mere 
world of fiction—nothing that breathes the atmo- 
sphere of dream-land, and which is not in accord- 
ance with Byron's description, in the lines Turner 
adopted for his motto to the picture :— 
* And now, fair Italy, 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all Art yields and nature can decree— 

Even in thy desert what is like to thee ? 

‘thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility : 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced.” 


In the foreground, above which rises the slim but 
stately Italian fir, so eee seen in Turner's 
pictures, a number of indolent | oy plea- 
sure-loving men and women of modern Italy— 
are dancing and feasting on a plot of ground over- 
looking a river which winds its way between richly- 
wooded banks, half hiding fragments of ancient 
architecture, and stretching right and left upwards 
into lofty eminences crowned with castles and 
monastic buildings of mediwval date. A vast range 
of mountains closes in the landscape, over which 
the sun, as it descends, shines with a golden lustre, 
irradiating with equal glory the monuments of dead 
Italy and the abodes of the living; for in the middle 
distance we catch a glimpse of the towers and 
houses of a comparatively modern town, approached 
by a picturesque bridge that crosses the river at an 
angle with the base of the picture. 

The print is of considerable size, but not too large 
for the purpose of the society ; by which we mean 
that the cost of framing will not in this case, as with 
many Art-Union prints, involve an expense that 
falls heavily on many subscribers. ‘That it will be 
popular we cannot doubt, for it is effectively en- 
graved by Mr. Willmore, though we should like to 
see a little more of the soft Italian atmosphere 
thrown over the distance. If the masses of trees 
on the right bank of the river had been “ kept 
down,” there would be greater harmony through- 
out: they come too forward, in connection with the 
nearer parts on the left bank. 





CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS. Published by Rowney and 
Co., London, 


Since chromolithography attained the popularity it 
has now reached, we have been accustomed to see a 
large number of works of this kind making their 
appearance in the autumn and winter months,—by 
way, it might be supposed, of compensating us for 
the loss incurred by the closing of the ma ority of 
our picture galleries. Messrs. Rowney & Uo. have 
Just issued several novelties, both on a large and a 
small scale. Of the former size is ‘On the River 
Findhorn, Morayshire,’ after a drawing by T. M. 
Richardson: a lovely scene, not such as is usually 
associated with the idea of the Scottish Highlands, 
but of a rapidly-rushing river winding its way 
through a fertile and well-timbered country, with a 
distance extending miles away towards the Moray 
Firth, and the Ross-shire mountains, which bound 
the horizon. Mr. Richardson’s pencil represents it 
in a bold and masterly manner, with great brilliancy 
of colour, and a fine effect of sunshine: the bit of 
foreground, with groups of figures collecting wood, 
is admirable. Next, there is ‘On the Lake of 
Como, from a drawing by T. Collingwood Smith, 
another print of large dimensions: on the right is 
® mountain range rising from the surface of the 
lake, and on the left a winding road along which 
some peasants are passing. Mountains and lake are 
of that deep blue colour peculiar to the country, 
broken, however, in the former, by a mass of rolling 
clouds tinged with the redness of an evening's sun. 
The sky, broken . into a multitude of forms, is 
cleverly managed, but it would have been better to 
omit those oblique lines in imitation of rays; they 
destroy the repose of the picture, and have not the 
effect intended. Mr. W. Beunett’s ‘Glen ‘Tilt,’ 
also of considerable size, is a close scene of rock 
and wood, between which a narrow spey tumbles 
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and flows, widening out as it descends till it 
| the th of the md: the artist's 
_ manipulation and truth have been 


| well copied in this print. 
that of ‘ Milking-time,’ after T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 
rt ia of fine milch-cows in the pasture 
ti capital — this, and the remainder, are 
rints much em in size. her Castle, 
h Ness,’ and ‘Loch Katrine, Trosachs,’ 
are a pair from drawings by T. M. Richardson; the 
former exhibited with the effect of heavy thunder- 
clouds, darkening mountain and lake; the other 
ae 7 ~~~ 19 reiated by Be > 
above prints are a nt esers. 
Hanhart, and op | sustain the reputation this 
+ ie has long enjoyed for works of the 
ind. 

From the presses of the publishers, Messrs. 
Rowney, we have two nice little subjects, a ‘ View 
in South Wales,’ after T. L. Rowbotham, a bold 
and sketchy drawing; and ‘Loch Awe," after R. 
P. Leiteh, the latter very like one of our old friend 
John Varley’s worke—and this is paying it no 
valueless compliment. 





AUTORIOGRAPHY AND CoRRESPONDENCER OF Mary 
GaRanvitte (Mrs, Detany). Edited by the 
Lapy Luianover. 3 Vols, Published by 
R. Bentiey, London, 


The object of the accomplished author of this deeply 
interesting work, is ‘‘to give a true account of a 
rson who as ‘ Mrs. ayy is still revered, and 
as so been for more than a hundred years,” but of 
whom very little beyond the name is now remem- 
bered. The task of informing the world concerning 
the lady and her age, has been undertaken by the 
descendant of her only sister; and Lady Llanover 
has done justice to the memory of one who was 
honoured during her time—that time includin 
nearly the whole of a century—by sovereigns an 
peers, and received always the respectful homage of 
general society, through four eventful reigns, enjoy- 
ing self respect, and respect mingled with admira- 
tion, in every circle of which she either formed a 
art or to which she was known My her “ talents, 
industry, and ingenuity,” as well as by those 
domestic virtues which have ever been the glories 
of English women in English homes, It was a fit- 
ting duty for Lady Llanover to discharge : if, how- 
ever, there had been no other motive but that which 
leads one intellectual and accomplished woman to 
extend the fame and give force to the example of 
another, this work would have supplied ample 
evidence that it could not have been me in better 
hands. The weighty volumes have been edited with 
fervent enthusiasm, yet judicious discrimination, 
indefatigable industry, a spirit of inquiry the most 
comprehensive and minute, omitting — that 
can elucidate or place “ character” in a new and clear 
light, picturing persons and explaining events that are 
arts of history, and, in short, so describing many 
important epochs, as to supply materials for volumes 
far more pretensions than these are assumed to be. 

Although the work consists mainly of the corre- 
spondence and diary of Mrs. Delany, its value is 
very largely enhanced by the illustrative and ex- 
planatory notes, of which the volumes are full; 
there is hardly a page that does not contain two or 
three. The “ editing,” therefore, may be accepted 
as an example to all who undertake similar labours, 
—labours too often performed as if the printer were 
the only interpreter required to communicate be- 
tween a speaker and an audience. 

It is impossible for us, with our limited space, to do 
more than direct attention to these valuable volumes, 
They are brought specially within our range by 
the number of excellent engraved portraits they 
contain, of “‘ celebrities’ who flourished during the 
reigns of Queen Anne and three of the four Georges. 
It will be readily understood that Mrs. Delany was 
intimate and corresponded with nearly all the 
famous men and women of the eighteenth century. 
Her letters are charming proofs of the simplicity, 
purity, and thorough “‘ womanhood,” of her mind 
and heart, while they evidence rare faculties of 
observation and judgment. Butthe immense number 
of striking anecdotes, of amusing or instructive 
episodes, of illustrative characteristics of many sin- 
gular and often-changing periods, give the work a 
value that will secure its passage into every circle in 
which books are read. 





Buitisu Artists, From Hocartu To Turner; 
being a Series of Biographical Sketches. By 
-—_—Watter THornwpury, Author of “ Art and 
Nature,” “ Life in Spain,” &c. 2 vols. Pub- 
lished by Hurst & Brackett, London. 


These volumes are almost beyond the pale of our 
criticism, inasmuch as a major part of their con- 


tions to the Art-Jowrnal ; and we know that the 
‘*eketches” have been bv our subscribers: 
title, however, whieh Mr. Thornbury has given 
his book is mot strictly correct, for, under the 
** Last Hours of the Painters” —which make 
uding pages of the first volume—are stories 
mters as well as British, It would 
well had this been stated on the title 
yo sy ty tr. 
once ° gain, ean scarce! 
a 
fou on a i of the 
painters, through which we suche Gale bomsens 
acquaintance rather than their artistic; we do not 
so much see them in their works as in their world, 
we meet them less frequently in the studio than 
out of it, surrounded by their companions, and 
mingling with society. Our only objection to the 
book is its title; this, however, will in no degree 
mar its interest in the estimation of those who have 
not - read these interesting and vivid sketches of 
the [panes of = —~ of Art. — 

papers whic ave not a in our 
Journal are, “A Ship full of Notedien,” * Blake 
the Visionary,”” “ Stothard the Graceful,” “ Mor- 
land in the Sponging House,”’ * David Scott :"’ all 
of them written with the same sparkling and gra- 
phic pen as those with which our readers are 
acquainted: so also are the chapters which con- 
clude the second volume, on “* Epochs of Painting,” 
** Greek Art,”’ “* Moorish Art,”’ and *‘ Gothic Art,”’ 
If we cannot endorse all Mr. Thornbury's opinions 
on these matters, we can agree with him in many, 
and can find amusement, and often instruction, in 
what he says concerning all. There are few writers 
upon Art and artists of our day who have the 
faculty of rendering their remarks so generally 
attractive as the author of these volumes. 


Quartes’ Empiems. Illustrated by Cuanies 
Bennetr, and Hanny Rogers. Pub- 
lished by Nisnet & Co., London. 

There is so much beauty of thought and diction, 
and there are such grand truths, expressed in the 
quaint writings of old Philip Quarles, that they 
ought not to be hidden from all but those whose 
delight it is to search in the dim twilight of the 
literature of by-gone ages. Doubtless, in the new 
and handsome garb which is here given to them, 
they will find their way into places hitherto un- 
known to them; and, notwithstanding the taste of 
the age has little in common with the spirit of the 
‘Emblems,’ they are a treasury of moral and 
religious wealth, which can scarcely fail to interest 
even where it may not be accepted in proportion 
to its worth. ‘The two artists who have worked 
together on the illustrations—Mr. Bennett, we 
presume, designing the subjects, and Mr, Rogers, 
the borders which surround them—have done their 
parts well, The former seems to have most carefully 
studied the text, and imparted the essence of it to 
his work: Mr. Rogers's skill as an ornamentist 
is too well known to be questioned, 
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Tue Promises or Jesus Cunist. Illuminated by 
Atrnep H, Wannen, Published by Beit and 
Daupy, London, 

Here is a little book right worthy of a Christmas or 

New Year's present ; it is dedicated, we see, to the 

Princess Alice, and fit is it for the hands of the 

daughter of any monarch in Christendom, These 

scriptural jewels are placed in chaste, rich, yet most 
simple settings: Mr. Warren has shown not only 
reat skill in Tis designs, but much good taste also. 

Beach page exhibits one or two verses from the 

Evangelists, beautifully printed in black letter, 

with coloured initials and ornaments. But surely 

three or four of the pesmngee selected can scarcely 
be called ** Promises.” is elegant petit sou- 
venir is printed by Messrs. Day and Son. In 
this, as well as in most of the “gift-books” which 
have come into our hands this season, we have 
occasion to notice the beauty and splendour of the 
covers, combined with simplicity of design: there 
is a manifest improvement of late in these matters. 

We hear that a young artist of the name of Dudley 

has designed many, which are now making their 

appearance. 





Ancient Inon-work FROM THE THIRTEENTH 
Century. By D. A. Cranxson, Architect. 
Published by AtrcuLey & Co., London. 

If, even half a century ago, the Art-manufactures 
of the medieval ages had been as carefully studied 
as they have been within the last ten years, how 
much we now see would, in all probability, never 
have met our observation. Still, with the advances 
which have been recently made on all sides, we are 
yet far from appreciating and following out all that 
those glorious old workers have left for our admira- 





tents has already appeared in the form of contribu- 
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tion. Look, for example — to inst 7" 
suggests itself in the kind of manufactures to = 
Mr. Clarkson's book has especial reference—at the 
iron railings in front of the British Museum : — 
anything be more inornate and inappropriate than 
those common spear-headed rails? as if the building 
which they enclose were a prison or & lunatic 
asylum! r day, no 
very far from the * Elephant and Castle, Newing- 
ton, some iron-work in front of a kind of music- 
hall, recently opened there, which puts to shame 


We chanced to see the other day, not | 


the metal — that guard our National Museum | 


from intruders. 

Mr. Clarkson’s quarto volume cannot fail to prove 
of infinite service to iron-workers. It contains 
nearly fifty lithographed plates—some of them 
showing three or four subjects--of examples taken 
from existing ancient specimens—gates, railings, 
panels, locks, keys, knockers, handles, hinges, &c., 
all good, and some truly beautiful. It would, how- 
ever, have been more satisfactory, poor had we 
known whence the examples were copied : there is 
no. mention made of this. A numerous class of 
designers and Art-workmen, besides the iron- 
founder, will derive advantage from consulting 
these pages. 





Famrty Picrures. By the Author of “ Mary 
Poweit.” Published by Arntuur Hatt, 
Vintve and Co., London. 


The author of this charming volume (albeit a book 
of ‘shreds and patches’’) has signed her name to 
the dedication. We now know, therefore, that the 
author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” and many other valuable 
books, is Miss ANNE MaNNING, of Reigate Hill. 
Miss Manning thinks there are certain young people 
who will hereafter thank Aunt Anne for having 
secured them some of their family traditions. ‘‘ They 
are not,” she adds, with a very pardonable fragment 
of old English pride, “ of great people, but of good 
people—fine old English merchants and Christian 
gentlemen.” A much greater number than ‘ cer- 
tain young people” will thank Miss Manning over 
the Christmas fire for much that is interesting in 
thie volume, and con over the “ family canvas’ 
with gratitude to, and sympathy with, the art that 
stamps their impress on the mind. The portrait of 
a “gentleman of the old school” might form not an 
unworthy pendant to Sir Roger De Coverley. We 
were much taken with a “Scrap of Autobiography,” 
relating chiefly to what old Chelsea was in the year 
1815, when Miss Manning lived there. She does 
not seem aware that there is a relic of Sir Thomas 
More’s garden wall, forming a portion of the en- 
closure to the Moravian burying-ground, near “The 
Man in the Moon,” still in existence. We believe 
the portion of Lindsay House (once the almost palace 
residence of Hortensia Mancini, Duchess de la Meil- 
leraie) where Miss Manning speaks of having resided, 
was afterwards occupied by 

* Belshazzar’s Feast.’ ‘‘ Londsdale House,”’ which 
she also mentions, is better known to the modern 
world as the hospitable residence of the Dowager 


fartin, the painter of | 





THE ART-JUURNAL. 





ance one that | presented with a degree of fidelity unattainable by 


other means, giving not only the peculiar style of 
the ornamentation, but the mechanical construction 
in all its minutie, and, in many cases, the actual 


| 


toolings of the chisel. The photographs are in | 


themselves of the highest order of excellence ; and 
when it is considered that several of them were 
necessarily executed almost in the dark, their sharp- 
ness and precision are truly wonderful. 3 

The volume in size is imperial folio, and it con- 
tains twenty-one photographs, with five outline 
lithographic plates of sections, plan and details, 
and two general sketches of the complete edifice as 
it now appears. The photographs are carefully 
mounted with tinted borders, and ap produce a 
completely satisfactory result. The church itself 
has becense the property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and consequently it may be considered safe from 
any further injuries, except those that are inseparable 
from the lapse of time, ‘The ‘ illustrations” are 
appropriately dedicated to the duke. ‘ 

Ve feel the utmost pleasure in inviting attention 
to the Steetley photographs, and in recording in 
strong terms our own high opinion of them and of 
the volume in which they appear. For the first 
time, they actually realize all that is to be desired 
in the illustration of architectural details. They 
give the true character both of the architecture and 
of the material in which the Norman builders 
worked. And they also set before the observer the 
exact present condition of every sculptured frag- 
ment, and of every time-worn stone. There is 
besides an air of painstaking thoughtfulness about 
the volume, which at once secures approbation, and 
at the same time inspires confidence in the judg- 
ment and skill with which the artists have accom- 
plished their enterprise. We learn with sincere 
satisfaction that the present work is to be followed 
by companion volumes, to be devoted to the similar 
illustration of that noble relic of transitional Nor- 
man architecture, Roche Abbey, in Yorkshire, and 
of the South Transept Chapel of Worksop Priory 
Church. Specimens of the photographs for the 
illustration of both these fine ruins are before us, 
and they rank well: with their Steetley comrades. 
The series, as we need scarcely add, admits of very 
wide extension; and we rely upon the artists to 
extend the range of their works, as widely as they 
may be enabled to do, through an adequate public 
appreciation of their efforts, coupled with, a be- 
coming support. 





Tue Orr Serker; A TALE OF THE Hartz. 
Published by Macmittan & Co., London. 
‘The Ore Seeker”’—the story is by “A. S. M.;” 
its twenty-six illustrations are by “*L. C. H.’” We 
have no desire to raise the veil it pleases author 
and artist to assume. The tale is written with 
grace and spirit; itis illustrated by a free and yet 
careful pencil. ‘Christmas books” ,are of late, 


for the most part, either well-known poems, or | 


| selections from the poets, enriched by our best 


Lady Shelley, But all those old-world memories are | 


pleasant and profitable, and our only regret is that 
the “Family Pictures” are so few in number. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE AKCHITEC- 
TURE AND Scutpturep Detaits or Srert- 
LeY Cuurcu, Dexnysuine. By James Con- 
TeNctIN. With Plans and Sections measured 
and drawn by TuHeornitus Situ, 
by Ropert Wuirte, Worksop. 


This remarkable and truly admirable work was 
undertaken with the view to secure a permanent 
memorial of one of the best and most characteristic 
examples of Norman ecclesiastical architecture that 
is now in existence in England, but which, un- 
happily, is fast hastening to decay. Small in its 
dimensions, placed in a secluded situation, and 


| “ slang” as wit, who revel over tyrannica 
Published | I 


** book painters ;”’ but here we have an original story, 
descriptive of the silver mines of the Hartz, their 
workers, and inhabitants, developing character and 
incident that, while keeping up our attention, excite 
the better feelings and sympathies of our nature 
from the first page to the last. It is refreshing to 
find a work so earnest in its purpose, unswerving in 
its morality, and faithful in its delineations, Those 
who are satisfied to receive coarseness as power, and 

ie lords of 
the soil’’ and an ill-used “ people,” will lay ‘ The 


| Ore Seeker” aside; while others, who desire to 


desecrated, as it would seem, even before the time 
of Henry VILI., Steetley Church is comparatively | 


unknown ; and yet the richness and variety of its 
details, and the fact of its having almost entirely 
escaped alteration in periods subsequent to the 
Anglo-Norman era, et 

to the architect and the archwologist. 

If this long-neglected relic of the earliest English 
architecture is worthy of attention, and hasa lesson 
of its own to tell with characteristic impre ssiveness 
it has at length been treated in a manner that more 
than compensates for long centuries of disregard 
and ruin. 

The artists who have produced the volume before 
us—without question men who are actuated by that 
happy enthusiasm which is in itself so important 
an element of successful action—have done full 
justice to the ruined edifice of the old Norman 
architects. In their photographs we have exact 
fac-simile reproductions of the details of Steetley, 


er it peculiarly interesting | 


bestow a beautiful book, as well as a pure enlightened 
story, on a dear friend, or a beloved daughter, will 
thank us for recommending ‘* The Ore Seeker,” and 
enjoy its contents, ‘There are some pretty snatches 
of poetry here and there that would set well to 
music. Qne especially might form a spirited part 
song ; it commences thus :— 
“‘ Strike, miners, strike! let the hollow sound 

Loud through the chamber of metal bound ; : 

Scatter and crumble the stubborn soil . 

Glittering wealth will repay your toil. ” 
_“ Ladies’ Art” is no longer a phrase of reproach 
The illustrations in this charming volume are 
in all respects worthy of the letter-press ; they are 
happily conceived, and executed with truth and 
expression. We have seldom seen anything more 
touching than the finding of the child in the mine 
afier the explosion, and the child-supplication of 
Emile to the unkind Bauman is pictured with 
charming feeling. The getting up is in every 
respect perfect, and does credit to the publisher 
The book is entitled to longer notice, as one of 
the healthiest and pleasantest of recent publica- 
tions; but there are so many demands on our space 
this month, that we must content ourselves vith 
giving it an earnest recommendation to all Art lovers 
and lovers of wholesome fiction in sound literature 











Lyra GERMANICZ: Hymns for the 
Chief Festivals of the Christian ees , 
lated from the German by CatHerine Winx. 
WORTH. With Illustrations by, and engraved 
under the superintendence of, Joun LEIGHTON. 
F.8.A. Published by Lonaman & Co., London’ 


This beautiful volume will form a valua i 
tion to the library of those who dr scmagal pn 
appreciate the highest forms of sacred poetry. Some 
years ago the late Chevalier Bunsen, whose recent 
death saddened almost as many hearts in this 
country as his own, collected and published a very 
large number—about nine hundred—of the pan | 
remarkable hymns of the German Reformed Church : 
many of them as distinguished for their poetic 
beauties as for the fervid Christian spirit apparent 
in every line. From the whole of these about one 
hundred have been selected for publication in their 
present form, and they have severally been chosen 
to harmonise with the collects of the English 
Ghurch. The majority of the illustrations are 
by Mr. Leighton, who has had for his coadjutors 
Messrs. Armitage, Lawless, Keene, and S. Marks: 
and there are two well-known subjects by Flax. 
man. With three or four exceptions, these designs 
are excellent: equally so are the head and tail- 
pieces, and the initials: all have a Germanic feeling 
about them, which suits well with the peculiarity 
of the poetry. 





Captain Coox’s VoyaGes or Discovery. Edited 
by Joun Barrow, F.R.S., F.S.A. Published 
by A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


Whatever more recent enterprise has effected in the 
way of maritime discovery, the voyages of Cook 
will always afford so interesting and valuable a 
narrative, that there is little fear of the old circum- 
navigator being laid up in ordinary, as unfit for 
service. How many young hearts have not his ad- 
ventures stimulated to brave the dangers of the seas, 
and thus have contributed to make both our royal 
and commercial marine what it now is. ‘ Cook's 
Voyages”’ is, and ever will be, a ‘‘ boy’s own book,” 
and, therefore, we hail such an inviting edition as 
this with exceeding satisfaction. Mr. Barrow tells 
us, in the preface, he has added to it many letters 
which have not hitherto been made public; while 
several wood-cuts give increasing attraction to this 
little volume. 





Tue Brrtupay Sovvenir. Illuminated by 8. 
Stanesby. Published by GrirritH & FaRRaN, 
Fondon. 


This is certainly one of the most elegant gift-books of 
the season ; not only are the “‘illuminations”’ varied 
as beautiful, but the texts, if we may so call them, 
both in prose and poetry, chosen for the purpose, 
are selected with care and judgment. We have 
gems of beauty and thoughtfulness from Moore, 
Longfellow, Hood, Shakespere, Johanna Baily, 


Hannah Moore, and some older worthies whom we * 


rejoice to meet anywhere ; but gathered as they are 
together, in this choice ouguet, we turn page after 

age, and feel grateful to possess a book so pleasant 
in literature and Art. 





Tue SERMON ON THE Mount. [Illuminated by 
S. Sranespy. Published by J. Frexp, London. 


A very few years ago this gay little volume would 
have been considered a mar\ el of chromatic print- 
ing ; but we now see such gorgeous exhibitions of 
this process, that even large and costly volumes have 
ceased to make us wonder. Mr. Stanesby must not 
regard these remarks as disparaging to his book, 
which is most creditable to his taste ; both in design 
and colour the illuminations are exceedingly attrac- 
tive. In its sumptuous cover of green and gold, 
with a central ornament of Magenta—we believe 
the ladies would so express this tint—a prettier 
present could not be selected for boy o girl. 





Tue Boy’s Boox or Batraps. Illustrated with 
Sixteen Engravings on Wood from Drawings 
by Joun Gitpert. Published by Bett and 
Da.py, London. 


A selevtion of about sixteen of the best old British 
ballads, such as a boy would find the greatest interest 
in reading. They include “ Sir Guy of Gisborne, 
Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough,” “Sir Lancelot 
du Lake,” ** Chevy Chase,” “‘ The Heir of Lynne, 
“The Brave Lord Willoughby,” “The Abbot of 
Canterbury,” “ Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar, 
Valentine and Ursine,” ‘The Miller of Mans- 
field,’ &c., &c. Mr. Gilbert has contributed an 
illustration to each, of that character which has 
made his pencil so famous and without a rival. 
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“CHAMBERLAIN'S” ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 


WORCESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1751. 


W. H. KERR AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 


(Suecessors to Messrs. Flight, Jiarr, § Co., and Messrs. Chamberlain § Co.) 
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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 
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Merchants and Shippers supplied on Liberal Terms. 
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Manufacturers of the Royal Vitrified Stone China, for Hotel and Ship use. 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c , and Strangers visiting this Country, that wou. drag H 
and Show-Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cards of Admission to be had on application at the Works. 


Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115, Capel Street, Dublin: 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York. 
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GOLD WATCHES—GENTLEMEN'S. 
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i SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. 
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GOLD CASES AND JuWELLED. | QUALITY. 8 AND JEWRLLED. | 
| = BE ae Construction, sound 
| Horizontal Construction, enamel | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. eizontal Construction, sound 
dial, 4 holes jewelled ............ }moi| 8 6 m Superior Lever (Geneva) 10 jewels 
| Benwiiia seperior Lovde-eaté | || BE NNETT és & 64, ( Bennett's t's London- idon-made Levers... 
| Pyetent Lever, Jowell. ’ me hat | aa 


AND AT THE SILVER WATCHES—LADIEg, | 


—sccmenn” eon) GIY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, ===" |x 








if | | | Horizontal Construction eatend | aula 
Wh ‘ema contri eat 4) 4/8) AKER TO THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, BOARD OF ORDNANCE, | acess core a 
| gaye | 8 seat ianoms ae | 





i | | Ditto (English). Mighty finished. 16 | 14 | 12 Go Her Majesty the @ueen, 


THE ADMIRALTY, THE BOARD OF TRADE, . 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
And many of the me English and —— Railways. 
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| Brey description of Hall, Shop, and 
The performance of every Watch is Railway-station Dials and Cloeks—now 

| Guaranteed ; all are carefully Examined | first manufactured by Steam Machinery 

‘and Timed ‘for use; and every Watch —on very advantageous terms, and by 

| is adjusted and cleaned at the end of | special contract, in any quantities, of the 

| the first year without charge, if it has | best materials and workmanship. “Sizes 


| not been broken, and has never been in |and prices immediately forwasded on 
another watchmaker’s hands. | spplication. 


| | | NEW AND EXTENSIVE CLOCK SHOW ROOMS. 


; J. BENNETT, Watcn Manvractuner, 65 and 64, Cur APSIDE, and the Crry Osservatory, 62, CorNHILL, is now prepared 
to supply RAILWAY and all other PUBLIC COMPANIES with STATION and other CLOCKS, manufactured by 
STEAM MACHINERY, at reduced contract prices. 
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SIZES AND PRICES 


FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


J. BENNETT, WATCH MANUFACTURER, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


AND AT THE 


CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILE. 


CASH PRICES. 














IN PLAIN CASES, 
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| 12 inches diameter . : : : ; , 3 Guineas. 

as: 2 . . ; : ; 4 “ 
ee . : ; . ; ; . : 5 

a aes. eae 
5 , . . . . . . . ”> 
20 . m1 : ; : o> ie - 
Hie = ” ” . . 15 3” 
a 2 21 A 


HIGHLY ORNAMENTED CASES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Every Dial skilfully examined, its performance guaranteed, and kept ready timed, for 
immediate delivery. 











N.B.—J. BENNETT having 
this description of Time- pieces, 
unusually low prices, 


Upon the receipt of a Post office Order to JOHN BENN 





devoted especial attention to the construction of 
can confidently recommend them at the above 
for Hotels, Railways, or wherever exact time is indispensable. 





| 
i 
ETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, for Half-a-Crown in addition to the above Prices, the Dial will be packed and 
! forwarded to any part of the Kingdom. 
A |! AN EFFICIENT BODY OF ENGLISH AND SWISS WORKMEN ON THE PREMISES, FOR THE REPAIR AND 
i q ADJUSTMENT OF paicialasecn AND CLOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 










































JAMES 8. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CIty ROAD, LONDON. 


